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CONSULTING ENGINEER 


MONADNOCK BLOCK 
CHICAGO 


Telephone Engineering. 
Automobile Accessories. 
Electric Signaling. 
Patent Investigations. 
Expert Testimony. 














EVERSTICK 
| ANCHORS 


You will go 
around in a cir- 
cle, if you are 
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ter anchor an 
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Everstick Anchor Co. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Order it from our 
Nearest Branch 


Automatic Electric Co. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Makers of 600,000 Automatic Telephones 
We Have Branches in 
New York—46 W. Broadway. 
Buffalo—332 Ellicott St. Toledo—Second Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Boston, Mass.— Tremont Bldg. Pittsburgh—First Nat. Bk. Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich.— Ford Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa.—Bourse Bldg. 
St. Louis, Me.—Syndicate Trust Bldg. 








American Steel & Wire Co.’s 


W.& M. 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE C0. 


Chicago New York Cleveland 
Worcester Pittsburgh Denver 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 























Edward E. Clement 


Attorney at Law & Electrical Engineer 
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Soliciting, Consultation, 
Reports, Opinions 
‘Office: McLachlen Building 
700 Tenth Street, Washington, D. C 
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Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 





SCTE Stra 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PSDALE, R. I. 


- Adams St, 
Ti—Traction 
NEW 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 


Galvanized Iron Tele- 


High Strength 
nds. 


YORK 168 Broadway 





Independent telephone men 
attending the National Con- 
vention are invited to visit 
the factory of the Automatic 
Electric Co., Van Buren and 
Morgan Streets, Chicago. 


Convention Headquarters, 
Suite 1708-1709-1710 Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. 
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PRINTING ¥ ¥ ComPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 


Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices on I. C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the Best 
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Ring Your Telephones 
From Your Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
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Connect Your Ringing Leads Here7 


Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, IIl. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 
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Would you tie a 
valuable horse 
out in a winter 
storm without 


a blanket? 


Of course not. 


Do you install telephone poles and leave the 
unprotected soft wood to the mercy of the 
elements? 


How about it? 


The rain, snow, ice and frost are more deadly 
to untreated cedar than they are to the horse. 
You have noticed, perhaps, how many poles 
you have on your lines that have rotted 
through after a few years’ service. 


The price of a horse blanket which you would 
not hesitate to buy will effectually protect 
twenty to twenty-five poles against decay. 
Hundreds of progressive telephone companies 
are securing this adequate and inexpensive 
protection by the use of 


REEVES WOODPRESERVER 


“the Easy Way to Prevent Decay.” 


It costs only 15 to 25 cents to treat each pole. 
An unskilled laborer with a bucket and brush 
can do the work. The treatment, as those who 
have used it testify, will add 7 years to the 
life of each pole. 


Start the Good Work Now. 


Write today for our sample test outfit (free). 
It will prove our claims. 


THE REEVES COMPANY, Mfrs. 


New Orleans Louisiana 
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“Undesirable Citizens.” 

It is gratifying to note that Independ- 
ent state telephone associations are 
taking steps to bar the Western Electric 
Co. from exhibiting at their annual con- 
ventions. 

One by one the state associations are 
adopting measures to keep out of their 
Bell 


been devoted 


whose ac- 
to handi- 


meetings the factory 


tivities have 
capping Independent manufacturers and 
scheming to bring the telephone industry 
under the domination of monopoly. 
Representatives of the Western Elec- 
hesitated to attend 
Often they have had 


the nerve to make exhibits in adjacent 


tric Co. have not 


these conventions. 


rooms, which was typical of the monu- 
mental gall that usually characterizes a 
by the 
way, the fate of the Independent manu- 


monopoly advocate. Imagine, 
facturer who would have the temerity to 
try to exhibit at a Bell gathering! 

The South Dakota Independent Tele- 
phone Association holds its annual con- 
vention at Aberdeen, January 16, 17 and 
8. President J. A. Steninger and Sec- 
retary A. S. Hall, in making plans for 
the meeting, decided it would be wise to 
insure no Western Electric invasion. Be- 
ing courteous gentlemen, unwilling to 
hurt anybody’s feelings, they so advised 


the Bell factory which had _ been 
“nosing” around preparing to be on the 
ground. 


In substance, the South Dakota men 


told the Bell to “keep out.” In reply, 


they received a letter from C. E. Wilkin- 





son, manager of the Minneapolis branch 


of the Western Electric Co. which 


said: 


In the past it has been our practice to 
exhibit at various conventions, but owing 
to the fact that our factory production 
has been largely oversold, it will be im- 
possible for us to consider exhibiting at 
any convention, or put on any campaigns 
for additional business until such time as 
we catch up on our orders, and the raw 
materials situation is sufficiently relieved 
so that requirements can be filled with- 
out aggravating delays. 

We have always enjoyed being repre- 
sented at your conventions in the past, 
and we hope that at some future time it 
will be agreeable in all directions to be 
again represented. 


This letter reminds us of the story 
of the inebriated individual who, after 
three 
times, picked himself up out of the street 
I don’t 
those fellers want me in there.” 


being kicked out of a meeting 


and said: “Somehow, believe 

To save its face, the Bell factory goes 
on record that it can’t exhibit at the 
South Dakota convention because it is 
oversold and has trouble over the raw 
material market.. The cold fact is, the 
W. E. was specifically invited to not be 
present. 

Wisconsin ejected the Bell factory ex- 
hibit at its last convention. Illinois also 
has the “keep out” sign up, and so have 
most of the other Independent state as- 
sociations. It is the part of wisdom for 
all state organizations to adopt the same 
plan. 

The 
tion is busy 24 hours a day plotting the 


downfall of the Independent telephone 


Bell-Western Electric combina- 





industry, and the associations represent- 
ing that industry should refuse the Bell 
factory the privilege of exhibiting at 
their meetings. 

It goes without saying that the na- 
tional association has a fixed policy that 
no Bell factory exhibit shall be permitted 
The hotel where the 


national convention is held is always un- 


at its conventions. 


der pledge to rent no exhibit space to 
the Western Electric Co. 
The Bell factory scouts have 


during’ the 
meeting. 
been known to hire rooms as individuals 
and hang around the edges of the 
crowds, creeping in as close as possible, 
but they have had to do their work un- 
der cover. 

It would be well 


sociation, at the 


if the national as- 


Chicago convention 
next month, adopt a strong resolution 
on the Western Electric proposition and 
recommend similar action by the various 


state organizations. 


Interesting News from Boston. 

As will be seen by reference to a news 
item from TELEPHONY’s Boston corre- 
spondent, the Massachusetts Public Serv- 
ice Commission has decided to hold a 
hearing with reference to the Bell-West- 
ern Electric situation. 

On petition of C. H. Porter, of Wa- 
ban, Mass., asking for an investigation 
of the purchase of supplies by the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
from the Western Electric Co., the com- 
mission has assigned a date for a hear- 
ing. At that time the question relating 
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to the Bell factory furnishing—or, rather, 
failing to furnish—equipment to licensee 
operating companies will be discussed. 

We are not advised at this time who 
C. H. Porter is, or whom he represents, 
but any means of bringing this issue to 
the attention of the authorities is to be 
welcomed, provided the proceedings are 
pushed through to a legitimate conclu- 
sion. 

In criticizing the unfair situation in 
the telephone field, TELEPHONY has fre- 
quently directed attention to the neglect 
of Bell licensees by the Western Electric 
Co., caused by the latter seeking Inde- 
pendent telephone business and compel- 
ling the Bell customers to wait. 

Of course, the Western neglected the 
licensees because it knew the latter, un- 
der the present Bell policy, could buy no- 
Bell 


“cinched,” the Western Electric chose to 


where else. Having the business 
spend its time, money and material in 
invading the Independent field and trying 
to injure Independent manufacturers. 

It is an unfair, irregular condition, 
totally at variance with all anti-monopoly 
rules and fair competition regulations. 
It not only hurts the Independents but is 
a rank injustice to Bell licensees as well. 

The 


show that if the Bell bought in the open 


Massachusetts inquiry aims to 
market, as all public utilities should, its 


operating companies could obtain sup- 
plies and equipment and render service 
to the public without the delays incident 
to its arbitrary connection with the mo- 


nopoly’s factory. 


Coming at the very birthplace of the 
Bell organization, this Boston proceeding 
has aroused wide interest among tele- 
phone men generally. Investigations by 
commissions which have been suspected 
of being under the thumb of the Bell 


crowd, do not always get very far. But 
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the fact remains that so general is the 
uproar against the Bell-Western Electric 
combination among both Independents 
and the Bell licensees, that the opinion is 
held that something will have to give 
before long. 
Independent manufacturers are pre- 
pared to present a strong case, and show 
wherein the existing Bell policy is fun- 
damentally wrong. 
will be 
If the il- 


legal combine is smashed in the old town 


Developments at Boston 


awaited with much interest. 
where the American struggle for free- 
dom began, it will be most fitting, but if 
the Massachusetts commission’s action 
proves to be only a flash in the pan, it 
will further demonstrate the imperative 
need of keeping up the fight that is sure 
some day to set the telephone industry 


free. 


Their Stories Don’t Jibe. 
After being barred out of the South 
Dakota 
tion, the Western Electric Co. wrote a 


Independent telephone conven- 


letter explaining that it cannot exhibit 
there because its product is oversold, and 
that it is not making a campaign for ad- 
ditional business. 

This is 
authentic reports, salesmen from the Bell 


pretty thin. According to 
factory solicited Independent business at 
Idaho, October 27; 
Ill, November 7; Pittsfield, Ill., October 
N. C., October 24; 


Craig, Mo., November 1; Neligh, Neb., 


Filer, Harrisburg, 


12; Mecklenburg, 


October 20; Cambridge, I[Il., and Mon- 
mouth, Ill., November 1, and at Grand 


Rapids, Wis.; Albemarle, Va., and Lex- 


ington, Ohio, within the last two weeks. 


Isn’t it queer that the Bell factory is 
too busy to exhibit at the South Da- 
kota convention, and yet has plenty of 


time, money and material to scour the 
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to Virginia for 
The Beil 
licensee business pays the freight. Mean- 


country from Idaho 


small Independent pickings? 


time, the licensees are waiting on the 
Bell factory for much-needed apparatus. 


Plan to Attend Convention. 

All present indications point to an un- 
usually large attendance at the annual 
convention of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

The program, which appears on other 
pages of this issue, has been prepared 
with great care. The topics for the ad- 
dresses and discussions have been care- 
fully selected. It is thought that all the 
questions which are now of the greatest 
concern to the Independent companies 
have been given a place in the plans for 
the convention. 

Manufacturers and supply men will be 
there, showing all that is of recent de- 
velopment in the line of telephone equip- 
and_ the acces- 


Visitors 


ment, supplies many 
sories required by the business. 
will have sufficient time to thoroughly 
inspect all the exhibits without missing 
any of the convention proceedings. 
With traffic 


willing and waiting to be consulted rela- 


accounting and experts 
tive to problems in their lines, operating 
companies should benefit greatly by send- 
ing their representatives to the great 
meeting. 

It is the helief of many prominent In- 
dependent telephone men that Independ- 
ent telephony is entering upon a new era. 
It therefore behooves every man to gain 
as much knowledge of conditions and 
theories as is possible. For this purpose, 
meeting with other telephone men is in- 
valuable. If it is at all possible, every 
Independent telephone man should plan 
to attend the national convention in Chi- 


cago, December 5, 6, 7 and 8. 





especial interest. 
Mr. Leavitt writes: 
would feel lost without it. 





reply was, ‘When you get ready, you know.’ 
and we knew where to buy. Success to you and yours!” 


THIS LETTER RINGS TRUE. 


Considering the widespread agitation against the Bell-Western Electric combination, a letter received 
by TELEPHONY from C. F. Leavitt, lessee of the Co-Operative Telephone Co., Carthage, N. C., is of 
The letterhead has the Independent Shield on one side, and the Bell emblem on the other. 
“Enclosed please find check renewing our subscription to TELEPHONY. 
You will note our letterhead has a Bell aspect, as we have a connecting con- 
tract which is very satisfactory, though we are Independent with a big “I.” 
interested in your Bell factory campaign against discrimination, and would say that we have not heard of 
a Western Electric salesman nearer than ten miles from here. 


He was informed, ‘Nothing doing,’ and his 
We will install 2,500 feet cable and complete toll line this fall, 


We 


We have been much 











Program for National Convention 


Arrangements for Annual Convention of United States Independent Telephone 
Convention Nearing Completion—Program Practically Made Up—Wide Range 


of Topics 


In ten days what promises to be the 
largest Independent telephone conven- 
tion ever held will be convened in Chi- 
cago. Not only does this meeting prom- 
ise to have the largest attendance, but 
in a variety of ways it promises to be 
the most important because of the dif- 
ferent problems that are now _ before 
the industry. 

The program committee has endeav- 
ored to arrange a program in which 
every employe and stockholder who can 
possibly attend the convention, will find 
something that will be of practical in- 
terest and value to them. Subject to 
possible changes and additions, the pro- 
gram will be as follows: 

TUESDAY. 


of Welcome—W. R. Moss, 


Address 
Chicago. 

Response—Wm. Fortune, Indianapolis, 
Ind., President of the Indianapolis Tele- 


phone Co. 


President's Address—C. Y. McVey, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Address—Hon. FE. B. Fisher, Grand 


Rapids, Mich., Chairman of Board. 

Address—Hon. Chas. E. Elmquist, St. 
Paul, Minn., member of Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission and 
chairman of Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of committees. 

Appointments of committees. 
Announcements and adjournment. 
WEDNESDAY’sS PROGRAM. 

On Wednesday morning at ten o’clock 
there will be a meeting of state associa- 
tion officials in room 1811. C. J. Garlow 
of Columbus, Neb., is chairman, and 
C. C, Deering of Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary. The two subjects which will 
he discussed at this meeting are: 

|. Report of Class D companies to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


2. Distribution of commission deci- 


‘tons to state association officials. 


Wednesday afternoon at two o’clock 


there will be a technical session. The 
subject to be considered will be: 
‘Transmission Line Interferences,” 


presented by L. E. Hurtz of Lincoln, 
Neb,, who is chairman of the outside 
plant committee. 

After Mr. Hurtz presents this subject, 
there will be discussions by C. C. Deer- 
ing, of Des Moines, Iowa; B. H. Brooks, 
of Columbus, Ohio; W. C. Polk, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. L. Barry, of St. 





Shown in Schedule 


of _Sessions—Speakers and _ Discussions 


Paul, Minn.; and W. H. Thursday morning at ten o’ 
burgh, Pa. 

“Legal Phases of Transmission Line 
Interferences,” H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

“The National Safety Code,” Dr. E. B. 
Rosa, chief physicist, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 

“Good Operating,’ W. S. Vivian, Chi- 
cago. 

The election of a board of 31 directors 
will probably take place on this day. 


Hay, of Pitts- 


room, in charge of Frank V 


Q. E. Elwell, of Columbus, 
H. E. Gwillum, of Kansas C 
The question for 


erating Practices.” 


discussion 
“Standard Long Distance Telephone Op- 


clock there 
will be a traffic conference in the East 
. Newman, 
chairman of traffic committee. 

The members of the traffic sub-commit- 
tee which has charge of this program 
are: George K. Gann, of Lincoln, Neb.; 
Ohio; and 


ity, Mo. 
will 





List of Those to Exhibit at Convention 


NAME OF COMPANY AND ADDRESS. 
Addressograph Co., 901-911 West Van Buren street, Chicago........... 
American Electric Co., State and 64th streets, Chicago........1702 and 
Andrae & Sons Co., Julius, Milwaukee, Wis................cceeeeeeees 
Barrett Co., The, 10 Seuth LaSalle street, Chicago... ciicc..c0e cic cece 
Bowdle System of Accounting, Cerro Gordo, Ill...........-.000eee00e- 
Chance ire. 0. Compreiees, Tio ois shoe. sonra ihe aus mewalnaW aes sia 
Cottey System. @ Audit Co.,. Indianapolis, Indic: . .c.c. sc cccscieceiewsvs 
Cook, Frank B.,.Ce., 326 W. Madison St, Chica@o. ....s0c6c snes dee cece 


Cox tagnteme Arrester Co... Eaton, O810. <..0.0..)6 o0:ssicis-wdaienicics vais bsisivs 
Electtical Contract Co,, Grintell, LowWai....oc.sicccciiisseesisscswe neon 1728, 
Gund Manvtacturme Co.,. LaCrosee, W165. 6.6:5.0500s cic ssieinessieisetee.s 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., 6161 South State street, Chicago......1752, 


Drees, W tee, ew Taw en, Ca saci is ain. o0.00:Shs ee Meee dete ssaieelelosine 
Indiauia. mieet & Wire. Co. Muncse:- Ind ©. ossicee icc seek ne secenacewowar 
SU re Ch, CCI bia ic dons sina bik Wien hs hhua wien Seger a wopietelemele 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago....... 1716, 1717, 1718 and 
Klein & Sons, M., 562 West Van Buren street, Chicago............... 
Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.......... 
Eeicr: Teectrse Co., Crean, Til a .ciain cisikkccossc csses ain eigielvinie o'bie ore 1700, 1701, 
McMeen & Miller, 1454 Monadnock block, Chicago................+4.- 
Pree. Oe. Th. Be Tih. SE Bis ole. 5 esis on 5-0. in ecb ntescnieinnenwianis wieiere 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Ft. Dodge, lowa............--..+.++05+ 
Batenal. Carnes Coa= Cleveland: Cis << isi nos ciciccinceices senlnsinndieasie 
Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash avenue, Chicago.............. 
Nungesser Carbon & Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio..................... 
ge a rr 
Reliable Electric Co., 411-417 South Sangamon street, Chicago......... 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., 165 West Lake street, Chicago.......... 
Stanaern verpucne menair Co. CiiGage. «65.6656 s 0 sesicnes 000890 ses 
Standard Underground Cable Co., Pittsburgh, Pa...........0cses000. 
Posteame Peeerae CO, CRICOR oo Soca 5 oo 88 oie od Se see vic a's 1708, 1709, 
ere es Cre, TH ao iio ke eis eben daseedenet 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.............-. 

PEEL BN SAPO ERLE ee PM a 1712, 1713, 1714 and 
Swedish-American Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago............00..00005 
Telephone Engineer, Monadnock building, Chicago..................-. 
Trimpmony, Monadnock building, Chicago........0..... 0000 ceseccecce sees 
ee Ee OE Gi CCI gobo 6 fis wie gcNse bad oe ne sesesecsends 
Thompson-Levering Co., 323 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa.........:... 
‘3eene Rear .,, CMMI TE WN ss 6 6c Se el Foci ee oeticccsinom ones 
Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo................eesee econ 
Volunteer Firemen Signal Co., 119 Fifth street, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
"ec maemerne Co, Mince, Tat ie. so iii oe culed cas ipatincsie’ aieta 
Warner Mutitacturine Co., Beloit, Wis. 0i6 occ ccicesccsiccscinccwieoe's 
Wetmee Go wee, Clevbland, “ORIG. ois. cece ca cceececcdscceces Writing 





NUMBER. 
1725 
1703 
1742 
1741 
1730 
1749 
1748 
1706 
1726 
1729 
1760 
1753 
1733 
1727 
1740 
1719 
1732 
1736 
1739 
1704 
1743 
1711 
1744 
1746 
1723 
1720 
1747 
1705 
1735 
1707 
1710 
1724 
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Thursday afternoon will be in charge 
of the accounting and commercial com- 
mittees. The subjects which they have 
so far announced are: 

“Costs of Service,” by Geo. C. Mathews 
of Chicago, who for several years was 
identified with the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, having charge of public 
utility rate investigations. He prepared 
the reports in all cases in which that 
commission made analyses of telephone 
costs including the St. Croix and Mil- 
waukee cases. 

“The New Advertising,” Roy D. Mock, 
Chicago. 

“Getting the Business, from the View- 
point of the Larger Companies,” Rollo 
R. Stevens, Columbus, Ohio. 

Thursday night the banquet will be 
held. 

The principal address of the evening 
will be given by Jno. D. Shoop, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. 

The Beulah Buck Quartette Co. has 
been engaged to furnish the entertain- 
ment for this evening. 

Friday will be given over largely to a 
business session, with probably one prin- 
cipal address. 

In addition to the program which will 
be added to and supplemented before the 
convention dates, there are the exhibits 
which are listed on the preceding page. 

A representative of the division of 
carriers’ accounts of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will be present at the 
convention and will be glad to discuss 
accounting problems. Room 1755 has 
been set aside as accounting headquar- 
ters. All operating men are invited to 
bring their accounting problems with 
them to the convention and have them 
explained by the experts who will be 
present in room 1755. 

The traffic committee of the associa- 
tion has been allotted room 1756 for its 
headquarters and some one will, be pres- 
ent there at all times during the con- 
vention. Those desiring advice on traf- 
fic matters can obtain it there. 


Illinois Independent Telephone As- 
sociation Issues Book. 

There has been a feeling for some time 
that there is something radically wrong 
with our relations to the public which we 
serve. Some have complained without 
taking time to analyze, while others have 
honestly been trying to get at the trou- 
ble and cure it if possible. 

In the midst of our “busyness,” we have 
generally failed to recognize the fact that 
50 years ago the average man was only 
about 10 per cent. dependent upon others 
for his living, while today he is not far 
from 90 per cent. dependent. It is there- 
fore many times more important that this 
public relation be correct today than ever 
before. 


The rule for charges until comparative- 
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ly recently has been what the traffic would 
bear—and it is still the rule except for 
carriers and a few other businesses. This 
exception to the rule came about not be- 
cause of the equity of it, but because our 
representatives at the state house and at 
Washington have, in this respect, let the 
people rule and have not analyzed the 
subject thoroughly. 

An unjust relation has sprung up and 
with it an ill will or a poisoned public 
sentiment which threatens ours and other 
businesses if it is not set right. A seri- 
ously false basis for the control of utili- 
ties has been assumed, in that all utilities 
or useful businesses are not covered by 
the same rule. It is probably true that 
there is little objection to the control of 
a utility by the state or federal govern- 
ment when this control is extended to 
farming and manufacturing under the 
same rule. 

As the matter stands today, the dispo- 
sition of the law is to allow carriers a 
fair rate on the investment. In other 
words, no unearned increment is to be 
permitted in our utility values, while pub- 
lic sentiment has granted that the land- 
owner may capitalize an unearned incre- 
ment of 100 per cent. to 200 per cent. and 
ask the public to pay him return upon it. 

A book has just come off of the press 
edited by Jas. H. Shoemaker, of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, dealing with this, “A Fatally 
False Attitude of Mind,” and it is urged 
that it be purchased by all utility owners 
and that they see to it that it is put into 
the hands of the leaders of thought in 
their communities. The publication of 
this book was secured by the Illinois In- 
dependent Telephone Association. It is 
sold, single copies, $2 each; five copies, 
$1 each; 10 copies, 75 cents each; and 25 
copies, 50 cents each. Copies of the book 
may be secured by addressing B. F. Baker, 
Leroy, Il. 


Northwestern Railroads to Organ- 
ize Telegraph Company. 

A big telegraph company owned by 
the railroads of the Northwest is to be 
organized soon as a rival of the Western 
Union and Postal companies in that rail- 
road field, according to an announcement 
made last week by Louis W. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railroad. 

The new company will have 48,000 
miles of line, of which 6,000 miles will 
be along the right-of-way: of the Great 
Northern and the rest divided between 
the Northern Pacific, the Burlington, the 
Chicago & Northwestern, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and possibly 
other lines. 

Directors and officers of the railroads 
mentioned will be the backers of the new 
enterprise. The new company, which 
has not yet been given a name, will con- 
fine its operations to railroad business, 
particularly the dispatching of trains. 
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Railroad-owned poles and lines over 
which the Western Union has been send- 
ing messages will be taken over by the 
new company as the present contracts 
expire beginning January 1, 1917. Other 
lines will be built. 

The new corporation will enable the 
railroad to use their own wires, poles, 
and men and handle railroad business on 
a basis of actual cost. The telegraph 
companies on the other hand will have 
to string new wires in many cases and 
also install commercial stations in small 
towns where railroad stations have here- 
tofore served the public. 


Earnings of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. for October. 

The Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined 
eompanies for the month ended Oct. 31, 
1916, and for the 10 months ended on 
that date, as follows: 

For Month Ended 
Oct. 31, Year 
1916. Previous. 
Gross earnings $124,174 $115,124 
Operating expenses and 
58,644 





879 56,480 


Net earnings 
26,944 


87! 
Less interest charges. 27,470 





$ 34,409 $ 29,536 
For 10 Months Ended 
Oct. 31, Year 

1916. Previous. 
Gross earnings ....$1,211,518 $1,129,271 
Operating expenses 

and taxes 611,752 562,626 


Net surplus 





599,766 
274.546 


566,645 


Net earnings 
266,323 


Less interest charges 





Net surplus $ 325,220 $ 300,322 


Meeting of Central Illinois Tele- 
phone Association. 

The Central Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion held a meeting on Thursday of this 
week, November 23, at Hillsboro, II. 
Among the topics which were scheduled 
for discussion are the following: 

“What is the limit of a telephone com- 
pany’s territory?” 

“Why reverse toll messages?” 

“Is the state public utilities commission 
a benefit to us?” 

“What has this association done for its 
members ?” 


District Meetings Held During 
Past Week in Iowa. 


During the past week the Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association held sev- 
eral district meetings in different paris of 
the state. On Tuesday, November ”:, 4 
meeting was held at Fairfield; on \ ed- 
nesday, November 22, one was he'd at 
Atlantic and on Thursday, Novembe: 23, 
a meeting was held at Ames, Iowa. 
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Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 

524. Why is the capacity of the neg- 
ative element made greater than that of 
the positive? 

525. What does the use of cadmium 
afford as a means of testing the capacity 
of the two elements of any storage cell? 

526. How is the cadmium manipulated 
in making this test? 

527. Give the voltmeter range for 
completely discharged negatives. 

528. Will bubbles, forming on the sur- 
face of the cadmium, interfere with the 
accuracy of the test? 

529. Why is it important to use only 
pure distilled water in replacing evapora- 
tion losses in storage cells? 

5380. Should storage cells be cleaned 
often? Discuss. 

531. Why should extra jars always, be 
provided before beginning the cleaning 
of cells in glass jars? 


CHAPTER XXII. Power Plant 
Principles (Concluded). 

532. Capacity of charging equipment.— 
While the initially installed capacity of 
the storage battery is determined, as has 
been pointed out, by the character of the 
switchboard circuit and the amount of 
traffic, the capacities of the charging 
equipment and the storage battery jars or 
tanks are fixed by other considerations. 
It is obvious that the capacity of both the 
charging equipment and the battery con- 
tainers should, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be sufficient to meet the ultimate 
requirements of the office. 

As the number of lines served by the 
office increases, the demands upon the 
battery will also usually increase. <A 
time will be reached when more frequent 
charging of the battery will not suffice to 
carry the connected load and additional 
battery plates must be installed. By in- 
stalling, initially, battery jars or tanks 
large enough to accommodate the final 
capacity in plates that will be required by 
the office, the matter of increasing the 
capacity of the exchange power source is 
very much simplified. 

In order to avoid the frequent corre- 
sponding increase in capacity of the 


charging equipment, it is advisable to in- 
stall initial equipment of sufficient ca- 
pacity to charge the ultimate capacity in 





plates of the storage battery jars or 


tanks. 

This will, it is true, involve the opera- 
tion of the charging equipment at less 
than its most efficient load for a some- 
what protracted period. It must be so 
operated during the time in which the ca- 
pacity of the office is passing from that 
required for the lines initially installed to 
the ultimate number served. The loss 
due to the operation of the charging 
equipment at less than its full load and 
consequent decreased efficiency, will not 
be equal to the loss that would be in- 
curred by the use of several outfits, suc- 
cessively abandoned, as the office grows. 

Wiring for the power circuits should 
be made large in capacity to economically 
accommodate the demands of the ulti- 
mate switchboard equipment and traffic. 
It is very difficult, as every operating en- 
gineer knows, to increase the carrying 
capacity of existing power plant wiring 
without interfering with continued op- 
eration. 


The additional investment involved in 
the installation of wiring of somewhat 
greater capacity than is immediately re- 
quired by the initial conditions of the 
exchange is very slight. 

The investment for the capacity of 
charging equipment required ultimately 
is, of course, somewhat greater than the 
investment that would be made for charg- 
ing equipment having sufficient capacity 
only to serve the initial traffic of the of- 
fice. This additional investment is not 
ordinarily so serious as to render it ad- 
visable to incur the expense and annoy- 
ance of making the frequent changes in 
charging equipment that would other- 
wise be necessary. 

533. Battery insulation.—It is most im- 
portant that each cell composing the 
storage battery be properly insulated 
from all the other cells and the earth. 
One reason for this is found in the uni- 
versal practice of connecting one terminal 
of telephone exchange batteries to earth. 
Since one terminal of the battery is 
connected to earth, there is a condition 
of constant tension between the elements 
of the individual cells—except the ter- 
minal element that is grounded—and the 
earth. 

The insulation of the comparatively 
small capacity batteries contained in glass 
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jars is a very simple matter. Each cell 
of such batteries is ordinarily set in a 
shallow wood tray filled with fine sand. 
By the use of fine sand in trays in this 
way the weight of the battery cell, which 
is always quite considerable, is evenly 
supported, the fine sand accommodating 
itself to the inequalities of the bottom of 
the glass jar. 

Should such a glass jar be placed on 
a support, such as a board, that could not 
adapt itself to the contour of the bottom 
of the jar, the weight of the plates would 
be almost sure to crack it and cause the 
loss of electrolyte and interruption in the 
service. 

The supporting sand trays for cells of 
this type are provided with petticoat in- 
sulators at each corner which act as sup- 
port for the sand trays. At the same 
time the insulators at the corners insulate 
the trays from the wood or iron sup- 
porting structure. 

The insulation of the elements of the 
battery installed in this way is composed 
of the glass of the jar, the sand of the 
tray, the wood, and the petticoat insu- 
lators at the corners of the trays. This 
is ample for the storage batteries in tele- 
phone offices. 

In the case of the cells of larger ca- 
pacity in lead-lined wood tanks, the 
method of obtaining the required degree 
of insulation is somewhat different. The 
lining of the cell itself, being of lead, is 
a conductor and affords a path for cur- 
rent to the bottom of the inside of the 
tank. This point is much nearer the bat- - 
tery support than any part of the ele- 
ments in glass jars. 

In tank installations it is customary to 
use petticoat insulators of larger size 
than in the case of glass jar batteries. 
They are placed not only between the 
tank and its immediate support, but also 
between the support and the earth. In 
telephone batteries it is advisable to in- 
stall an individual pedestal for each ceil 
instead of an iron or wood stringer on 
which all the tanks may be placed in 
one row. 

The pedestal is advisable in order that 
individual tanks may be removed in case 
of a leak without disconnecting plates. 
In such cases the pedestal is moved away 
from under the tank which is then low- 
ered from the plates properly supported 
at the free end by temporary means. 
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In installations of this kind the ele- 
ments of’ the cells are insulated by the 
wood of the tank, the petticoat insulators 
under the tanks, the wood of the support, 
and the insulators between the support 
and the earth. 

534. Alkaline storage batteries—While 
the lead-lead type of storage battery is 
practically standardized for the operation 
of telephone equipment, there is another 
class of battery that has become very 
popular in other fields. The storage bat- 
tery using an alkaline electrolyte instead 
of diluted sulphuric acid and iron and 
nickel oxide for active material instead 
of the peroxide of lead, possesses some 
advantages for traction purposes over the 
older and heavier type. 

The most marked peculiarity of the 
alkaline battery is its wide range of varia- 
tion in cell voltage when discharging. It 
is claimed for it that it is not so sensitive 
to improper operating methods as _ the 
lead-lead type. As a stationary battery 
its great advantage, lightness, would be 
lost. 

For many reasons it is not thought 
that this type of storage battery is of 
great interest to the average telephone 
man. Should there be any inquiries the 
author will be very glad to cover them in 
the query column of TELEPHONY. 


CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 
Equipment. 

535. Importance of power plant re- 

liability—It has been said that the power 

plant of the telephone office is essential 
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to the accomplishment of the purpose for 
which the entire plant is installed. It is 
the point into which the energy for the 
operation ef the entire system must be 
fed. Confirmed failure of the power 
plant, in the modern common battery of- 
fice at least, must be followed by a fail- 
ure of the system depending upon it to 
furnish continued service. Should the 
charging equipment, the ringing equip- 
ment, or the battery fail, it is obvious 
that the service furnished by the office to 
its subscribers will be interrupted. 

536. Power equipment divisions.— 
Obviously the most important member of 
the power plant equipment is the storage 
battery. For telephone service the lead- 
lead battery has been practically standard- 
ized. For all the commercial types of 
lead storage battery the same treatment, 
practically, will secure most satisfactory 
results. 

The capacity is determined by the serv- 
ice conditions. Whether the cells shall be 
equipped with glass jars or with lead- 
lined tanks is determined by the required 
capacity. That is to say, the manufac- 
turer of the battery will make his recom- 
mendations for glass jars or lead-lined 
tanks depending upon the number and 
size of the plates that must be furnished 
for the battery. 

Routine inspection, care in charging 
and discharging, and sufficient capacity 
will insure long and satisfactory service 
from any standard commercial storage 
battery. 

Next in importance, as a part of the 
power plant, is the charging source. This 
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may take any one of a variety of forms. 
Wherever possible the mercury-arc rec- 
tifier is used, not only on account of its 
great reliability but also on account of 
its remarkable electrifical efficiency. Gen- 
erators driven by motors or by gas and 
gasoline engines, simple connection in a 
few cases with the direct current lighting 
system—all may be employed for re- 
charging the exchange battery. 

Finally the equipment used for ringing 
the called subscribers’ telephone bells is 
an important contributing factor to the 
success of the office and the quality of the 
service furnished. The equipment used 
for this purpose, in various offices, 
ranges from the simple switchboard hand 
generator of the small magneto exchange 
to the highly developed multi-frequency 
converter taking its supply energy direct 
from the electric light mains whether the 
current is direct or alternating in char- 
acter. Magneto generators driven by wa- 
ter wheels, dynamotors, battery pole 
changers, and battery harmonic convert- 
ers are included in this division. 

Controlling all the various elements of 
the power equipment in more or less com- 
plete detail, the power switchboard is of 
great importance. Formerly composed 
of marble slabs, present practice has de- 
creed that an excellent grade of slate is 
preferable. It is also true that present 
standard practice is leading designing en- 
gineers in the direction of simplified ar- 
rangement and equipment for the slate 
power switchboard. 


(To be Continued.) 


More Letters 


A Bad Decision—Dollar Telephones—An Industrial Outrage 
By T. C. Kelsev 


John Gale has a general store. John 
came to the community many years ago. 
When he came, there was a small gen- 
eral store which could not and did not 
try to supply his needs nor those of his 
community. 

So he was encouraged by the need of 
the community to start a general store 
which could keep pace with the needs of 
the growing, yet at that time unpromis- 
ing, locality. 


You know the story of every com- 
munity — grasshoppers, drouth, flood, 
prairie fire, sickness, in fact, almost ev- 
erything which came to Egypt when 
Pharoah refused passports to Moses. 

John Gale had to carry his customers 
through lean periods. It was only by 
sheer force of will that he stood off his 
creditors and saved himself from bank- 


ruptcy, and the community from incon- 
venience and starvation. 


The community became prosperous. 
The old store, which had done nothing 
for years, and was of no value whatever 
to the community in its years of ad- 
versity, was taken over by a_ general 
store system operated from a large city. 

The new management, which knew lit- 
tle or nothing of old times, cut prices far 
below what John Gale could buy for. So 
John Gale had the satisfaction of seeing 
his old trade go past his store and pur- 
chase the low-priced goods of his com- 
petitor. 

Johnson, Smith and Jones forgot the 
past days of adversity and John Gale 
finally realized why Robert Morris, who 
financed our American Revolution, spent 
his last days in the damp debtors’ prison. 


John Gale, realizing that modern gov- 
ernment forbids such acts of discrimina- 
tion and cut-throat tactics, called upon 
the court for protection. 

But the court said, “Your case presents 
another of the unfortunate situations 
which occur where one general store is 
selling its wares in a community where 
duplication exists. 

“Accordingly, the court hereby ; 
the policy that where there is a general 
store already in a town, and a «cond 
store starts up, it does so at its peri 

“The court will afford no relief a 
the original company, which entere: the 
field first, in cutting prices below co:t.” 


topts 


iinst 


What would you think of such a de- 
cision? Not a word about the failire of 
the original store to live up to r (uire- 
ments. Not a word about the inability 
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or unwillingness of the original store to 
carry the settlers through the certain 
pangs of development period. 

Not a word of approval nor a thought 
of protection for the man who believed 
in the community and gave his life’s best 
efforts in the critical period of its ex- 
istence. Not a word of apology to the 
man who risked bankruptcy and poverty 


that the community in which he had 
faith, might escape them. 
The court merely wiped out’ every 


thought of gratitude and gave an invita- 
tion to any irresponsible party to put a 
sign somewhere, and slyly wait for more 
courageous and industrious parties to 
risk life and property to give him an 
unearned value. 

Such a decision could be called “rot- 
ten,” as no other word can apply. 

We have just had a decision handed 
down in our telephone life which re- 
sembles the story of John Gale. 

The decision comes from the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission which for 
years stood as a bright and shining ex- 
ample of justice. Just what happened in 
Oklahoma to blind the eyes of this par- 
ticular brand of justice, is hard to say. 

The whole nature of Indiana was once 
changed by an overdose of oil and gas, 
and it may apply to the ambitious state 
of Oklahoma. Anyway, it is human to 
change one’s mind, and it is not a dis- 
tinctly feminine trait either. 

It seems that the Bell company had 
prior rights at Forgan, Okla. It is 
not hard to realize that the Bell com- 
pany was first in almost every civilized 
community. 

In my home town the Bell company 
discharged its full duty by putting a pay 
station in a drug store. This, however, 
did not deter a Home company from 
forming and building a beautiful ex- 
change with 800 subscribers. 

But according to the Solomonic ideas 
of the Oklahoma commission, the foolish 
stockholders of the Home Telephone Co. 
went into business at their peril. Any 
time the Bell company chose to enlarge 
its one pay station, it could do so in any 
‘manner it could see fit. And the Home 
“ympany was tied hand and foot and 

uld not defend itself. 





How ridiculous it is! Simply because 
ne Bell company lacked vision to extend 
‘eyond one pay station, it has the legal 
ower to destroy its competitor, while 
‘ie law holds the hands of the com- 
petitor. 

Such foolish thoughts as these once 
permeated the brain of French aris- 
tocracy before Madam de Farge got their 
names on her mantel. 

I can strike you as much as I please 
and you do not dare to strike back— 
that is all there is to the Fort Supply 
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case. In the town of Forgan, Okla., the 
Bell could not survive on equal terms, so 
it cut the rate to $1 a month. 

What bigger crime exists than price 
cutting, which after all is a composite of 
thievery, arson, piracy and murder? Yet 
the Oklahoma order practically says one 
side can practice arson, piracy and mur- 
der in broad daylight. 





Would not the whole world rage if a 
group of men from the Bell company in 
broad daylight, set fire to the Forgan ex- 
change and shot the employes as they 
left the building? Or suppose they de- 
liberately entered the exchange and car- 
ried off the switchboard as well as other 
accessories? Or suppose they would 


keep a group of:men on the ground who 


would cut the cables, remove telephones 
from houses and cause the service to be 
interrupted ? 

The world would balk at such injustice 
and the wheels of government would set 
about to run the conspirators to earth. 
But when this same crime is called price 
cutting, it is merely another unfortunate 
situation. 


John Gale lives in Galesburg. He rep- 
resents many stockholders in that busy, 
bustling Illinois city. Years ago its cit- 
izens asked in vain for adequate tele- 
phone service. But the Bell-controlled 
company still had the notion that the first 
telephone in a drug store was all that the 
natives needed. 

As in the story of John Gale and the 
original general store, the first telephone 
did not meet the needs of the community 
and the necessity of a new and complete 
service became too apparent to ignore. 
So John Gale and Galesburg went down 
deep into their pockets to supply the real 
necessities of Galesburg and the Inde- 
pendent telephone company became a 
reality. 


During all the early development pe- 
riod of telephone service, the Home com- 
pany had the field practically to itself. 
About the time the community had 
demonstrated the true fitness of the tele- 
phone, the Bell company came to life. 

It poured money into every part of the 
neglected territory of Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois. Naturally Galesburg loomed up 
as a striking place to begin operations. 

Long after the Home company had be- 
come a part of the social and industrial 
life of the community, and had proved to 
be a successful conception, the Central 
Union Telephone Co. made the great 
biunder of attacking Galesburg. 

It purchased ground, erected a beauti- 
tul building and spent unlimited money 
in useless distribution. It is easy to build 
a telephone system when money is plenti- 
ful, but like the clay man, it is a different 
matter to give it life. 
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To attract patronage which legitimate- 
ly belonged to the Home company, whose 
gross earnings were less than actual Bell 
costs, the Bell licensee practically com- 
mitted the crime of thievery, arson and 
murder all in one by cutting the rates. 

It not only cut the rates, but slashed 
them far below the cost of operation to 
either company. Telephone service has 
become so cheap that the lowliest shanty 
has telephone wires which give it con- 
nection to a world the occupant has 
never seen. 

It mattered not what had been done in 
the past for the citizens of Galesburg, 
ungrateful people have installed over 
3,000 cut-rate telephones. It goes with- 
out saying that such a campaign hurts 
the Home company. But it hurts both 
companies. It hurts the business more 
because the public, having no past grat- 
itude, will have no future emotion of 
this kind. 

Money is merely being wasted at Gales- 
burg. 





The Central Union Telephone Co. has 
had enough experience in losses. It has 
just emerged from the most expensive 
lawsuit ever waged and the bills of both 
contenders will be paid by the company. 

It is still in the hands of the court 
although operated by receivers. Courts 
are pledged to the protection of property 
and countless decisions have held that no 
property can be destroyed or confiscated 
without due process of law. Just how 
this double-wreck attempt at Galesburg 
has legal standing is hard to understand. 

If the receivers deliberately lit a match 
to the Galesburg property and were seen 
doing it, the charge would not be arson— 
it would be insanity. But they have put 
an industrial match under a_ $500,000 
property. They are using their own 
property as kindling wood, and everyone 
sits calmly by to watch the fire. 

Possibly they have in mind the Ft. 
Supply case where the Home company is 
denied the right of protection. Surely 
the Illinois commission will not go on 
record as favoring arson, thievery, con- 
fiscation and murder under the guise of 
price cutting. Just as a war, price cut- 
ting has never made a satisfactory set- 
tlement. 

Let not the right hand know what the 
left is doing. In Peoria, not far away, 
the Central Union Telephone Co. has 
raised its rates. Less than 50 miles away, 
it has deliberately cut its rates and pub- 
lished them! 

Will the commission allow it or will 
the people of Peoria stand for assess- 
ment to cover the losses of a war in 
Galesburg? 

What in the world does the Sherman 
act mean, the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion law, the Clayton act and all of the 
protective acts, if they cannot protect the 
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stockholders of the Galesburg company 
from confiscation ? 

It is time something was done to stop 
industrial arson, murder, thievery and 
ruin. 


Galesburg, Ill., November 11, 1916. 
Dear Mr.Kelsey: 

The Central Union Telephone Co. of 
this city is furnishing two-party line serv- 
ice to residents for 75 cents per month. 
That, is, $1 per month with 25 cents per 
month rebate for cash before the 20th, 
as you know. It has lately circularized 
the town with a circular such as the one 
inclosed, having sent out about 5,000 of 
them. This letter explains itself. — 

Although it is losing from $25,000 to 
$30,000 in Galesburg a year, the officers 
are trying to secure more business, even 
at these ruinous rates, while in Peoria 
they have made a nice profit and in that 
city they are trying to get their rates 
raised. I thought possibly this informa- 
tion would be of interest to you. 





“Would you accept nine months tele- 
phone service free from our company 
each year?” Would such a letter, as fol- 
lows, be sent to a Peoria subscriber, 
where the competing company has_ be- 
come a memory? 


RECEIVERS, CENTRAL UNION TELEPHONE 
0. 
Galesburg, Ill, November 6, 1916. 
Dear Sir: 

Would you accept nine months’ tele- 
phone service free from our company 
each year? If you are now paying $1.75 
a month for individual line residence 
service, we can save you $9 a year. Our 
rate for this grade of service is $l a 
month, if bill is paid on or before the 
20th of the month in which service is 
rendered. Your saving each year will 
pay for your service nine months. 

If you are paying $1.25 a month for 
two-party residence service, we can save 
you $6 a year. Our rate for this class of 
service is 75 cents a month, if bill is paid 
on or before the 20th of the month in 
which service is rendered. Your saving 
will pay for your service eight months 
every year. Instead of paying $1 for 
four-party service, why not subscribe for 
our two-party service? You can save $3 
a year, have a better grade of service 
and avoid the annoyance you experience 
so frequently with busy lines. 

Our subscribers now have exchange of 
service with approximately 4,000 tele- 
phones, and long distance connection with 
telephone subscribers in every town out- 
side of Galesburg, in Knox county. Ev- 
ery Bell telephone is a long distance sta- 
tion connected with the great Bell tol! 
line system. 

Place your order now—our new di- 
rectory goes to press soon. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) F. W. KE tty, 
Manager. 


Here we have it in black and white. It 
makes it difficult to preach constructive- 
ness and higher rates when such evils as 
Forgan and Galesburg confront us. 

We can rest content that the John 
Gales of Galesburg are not frightened 
and the local company continues its 
growth, but it makes us doubt the san- 
ity of those who revel in the shadow of 
the divine right. 
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Central Union should sell Galesburg to 
the Home people or move out. Gales- 
burg can easily pay the merger bill—but 
it cannot afford a fight to the finish. 

MORAL: -The biggest crimes are ex- 
ecuted in broad daylight. 


Electrical Safety Code Issued by 
Bureau of Standards. 


The National Electrical Safety Code 
in its second edition has just been issued 
by the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. This comprises, under the first 
three parts, a proposed national stand- 
ard for safe construction and _ installa- 
tion of electrical supply equipment in 
stations, of electrical transmission, dis- 
tribution, and signal lines, and of the elec- 
trical utilization equipment of factories, 
offices, and homes. It also includes, as 
part four, a set of safety rules to be 
observed in work upon electrical equip- 
ment and lines. 

The rules have been submitted to much 
careful study, to discussion at many con- 
ferences, and to wide criticism through 
correspondence, since the first edition was 
published April 29, 1915, and which was 
marked “Preliminary Edition—Submitted 
for Discussion and Criticism—Not for 
Adoption.” Many inspections have also 
been made to determine the adequacy 
and reasonableness of the code require- 
ments and the extent to which they rep- 
resent present.good practice. 

In all this careful work of revision 
there was a great amount of co-operative 
effort given the Bureau of Standards by 
many conferees in all branches of the 
electrical industry. It particularly wishes 
to acknowledge the organized assistance, 
through their committees, of the national 
engineering associations, the national in- 
spection associations, the fire and casualty 
itisurance interests, the electrical manu- 
facturers, the state and municipal authori- 
ties interested in electrical rules, and’ the 
electrical workers. Through this co-opera- 
tion, the code has reached a degree of 
adequacy and reasonableness which it is 
felt can further be improved to advantage 
only through actual trial. 

A suitable electrical safety code has 
long been desired by many administrative 
bodies, including state commissions and 
municipalities as well as certain inspec- 
tion agencies, there being a serious need 
for an adequate guide to standard electri- 
cal practice. : 

Some such bodies have been delaying 
action in this respect, pending the devel- 
opment of the National Electrical Safety 
Code by the Bureau of Standards. Oth- 
ers, even since the preparation of the 
national code was under way, have been 
led, through various circumstances, to 
adopt more or less incomplete and vary- 
ing local standards. These variations 


Necessarily entail some disadvantages to 
the public, as was the experience in the 
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administration of the many electrical 
codes for interior wiring, designed to re- 
duce the fire hazard, which preceded the 
development of the generally satisfactory 
National Electrical (Fire) Code which is 
in general use today. 

The National Safety Code provides 
varying requirements according to the 
conditions concerned—a treatment which 
originated with this code. This has made 
it properly and reasonably applicable to 
all sections of the country, including both 
sparsely settled as well as densely popu- 
lated communities. This is particularly 
the case with overhead wiring because of 
its exposure to varying weather condi- 
tions, and because it causes hazards which 
vary with the density of the traffic and 
other attendant conditions. 

The methods pursued in the preparation 
of the safety code and the reasonableness 
of its provisions, have secured for it the 
general approval of all interests, even 
where initially widely conflicting as to 
the nature of suitable requirements for 
electrical construction. The code is now 
presented, “for examination, trial, and 
constructive criticism,” in the belief that 
it will meet a long-felt need and will be 
useful in securing for electrical service, 
where its provisions are observed, the 
safety and ultimate economy which are 
such important factors in the popularity 
and growth of this service. 

After a trial period, modifications of 
some of the rules may be found desirable. 
A revised edition will therefore be pre- 
pared as soon as necessary. Subsequent 
revisions should, however, be made only 
at somewhat infrequent intervals in order 
to assure a reasonable degree of stability 
for electrical practice throughout the 
country. The advantages in this respect 
of a national over varying local codes 
are readily appreciated. The Bureau of 
Standards desires to secure the experi- 
ence of all the interests concerned with 
the code. It hopes through the assistance 
of users and administrators of the code 
to make it as useful as possible in pro- 
moting the safety and economy of elec- 
trical service. 


Kinloch Company to Install 
Switchboard for High School. 


The Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone 
Co. has been awarded the contract for 
the installation of a new and complet 
switchboard ‘for the Bloomington (II! 
high school which will give service to ° 
telephones in the new building and tele 
phones to each of the 10 ward schools 

Instead of the telephones being con- 
nected through the local Kinloch switch- 
board, all the school lines will go through 
the exchange at the new high school. 
The installation of this service is being 
done at the present time so that when the 
new high school is completed there will 
be telephone service for every school 
through the new arrangement. 
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Illinois Telephone Convention 


Twelfth Annual Convention at Springfield Last Week Shows Illinois Indepen- 


dents Are Strong and Progressive—A Better Understanding Between Public 
and Utilities the Predominating Thought—Operators and Wire Chiefs Present 


Summed up, the prevailing spirit at the 
twelfth annual convention of the Illinois 
Independent Telephone Association was 
an appreciation or realization of the in- 
terdependence of telephone companies 
upon the community life of the places 
where they operate. 

The various addresses were along the 
line of improving the relations between 
utilities and the public with a view to 
cbtaining rates which are fair and equit- 
able to all. Thoughts of good fellow- 
ship and good will prevailed throughout 
the sessions. The entire spirit of the 
meeting was put in concrete form by 
Dr. Hieronymous in his address at the 
closing session when he pointed out the 
interdependence of utilities upon the life 
of communities. 

The convention was held at the Leland 
Hotel, Springfield, November 15, 16 and 
17, and was considered by practically all 
in attendance as one of the best in the 
association’s history. 

An operators’ school with a registra- 
tion of about 100 different operators, a 
wire chiefs’ conference with a registra- 
tion of probably 150 different men and the 
250 in attendance at the regular conven- 
tion sessions brought together persons 
keetily interested in the telephone busi- 
ness in Illinois. 

The operators’ school was conducted 
by W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, assisted by 
C. E. Doolittle, of Terre Haute, Ind., and 
A. J. Shands, of St. Louis, Mo. The 
wire chiefs’ conference was led by A. O. 
Stigberg, of the Chicago office of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Sessions of both the school and the con- 
ference were held every morning and 
afternoon during the convention and those 
ii attendance were greatly interested in 


all that was discussed. 


OFFICERS AND Directors ELEcTEeD. 


During the ensuing year the associa- 
tion will be under the guidance of E. D. 
Glandon, of Pittsfield, who was again 
‘e-elected president. Manford Savage, of 
(liampaign, was re-elected vice-president 
ard B. F. Baker, of LeRoy, was re-elect- 
secretary with the understanding that 
will be relieved January 1. 

\ change in the by-laws necessitated 
the election of a board of directors in 
‘sce of the executive committee, one 
director being elected from each congres- 
sional district outside of Chicago. The 


~ 
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districts and their representatives with 
the exception of the tenth and twelfth 





By Stanley R. Edwards 


which directors will be 
named later, are as follows: 

Eleven, E. L. Barber, Aurora; 13, L. E. 
Pitcher, Dixon; 14, W. J. McQuiston, 
Monmouth; 15, F. C. Woods, Galesburg; 
16, E. S. Sterrett, Henry; 17, T. C. Ains- 
worth, Bloomington; 18, E. O. Baker, 
Paris; 19, Manford Savage, Champaign ; 
20, J. W. Barrett, Pekin; 21, B. M. Burke, 
Carlinville; 22, W. H. Bassett, O’Fallon; 
23, H. A. Knipe, Olney; 24, J. C. Stokes, 
Carmi; and 25, A. B. Minton, Murphys- 
boro. 


districts, for 


THE OPENING SESSION. 

The first session of the convention 
opened with an address of welcome de- 
livered by Chas. Andrus, a member of the 
Springfield Civil Service Commission. 
Response was made by President E. D. 
Glandon, who then presented his ‘annual 
address. 

PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

“No year,” said Mr. Glandon, “has been 
more important in the establishment of 
equitable operating relations and _ princi- 
ples of law to our business than the one 
just closing. No year has been fuller 
of activities. With a well supported and 
active association the year upon which 
we are just entering should set . our 
business farther ahead as a seasoned and 
dependable investment than it has ever 
been. 

Reviewing the activities of the year, 
of first importance has been our relation 
with the state public utilities commission, 
which is the public’s representative and 
our spiritual and physical director. This 
relationship, we feel, has been pleasant 
and generally satisfactory, both to the 
commission and to our membership.” 

The work of the association in the 
Chicago case, the Decatur and, indirectly, 
the Interstate case was outlined. The 
activity of the association in a case 
where municipal ownership of a tele- 
phone utility was threatened, was relat- 
ed, as was also the work done by the leg- 
islative committee on home rule. 

“One of the mooted questions which 
has been before the commission since 
the beginning,” said President Glandon, 
“has been the mutual question, especially 
as to what constitutes a mutual company. 
During the past two years two cases 
have come up to the supreme court from 
the commission which seem to settle the 
question, quite generally, as to what con- 
stitutes a mutual concern. These were 
the Bethany and Perry cases. 
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In the former, a concern which was 
made up of individuals banded together 
to serve themselves only with telephone 
service and having no connection with 
any other company, was held to be not 
a public utility within the meaning of the 
law. In the second case an organization 
of farmers and merchants which did not 
limit its membership and sought to ex- 
tend its system by installing a switch- 
board was defined as a utility. The de- 
termination of this question eliminates 
some of the uncertainty of our business 
and tends to give investors and_ stock- 
holders greater confidence. 


BETTERING PuBLic UNDERSTANDING. 

There has been a feeling that, if a 
better public relation or understanding 
can be established between utilities and 
the public, our business would be not 
only more pleasant but probably more 
profitable and more attractive as an in- 
vestment. To this end _ considerable 
thought has been given. 

It was first planned to secure the pro- 
duction of a series of articles to be pub- 
lished throughout the press of the state, 
especially in the county and local papers. 
When the first of this series of articles 
was forthcoming, we found that they 
dealt with subjects which should more 
especially be brought to the attention of 
our leaders of thought than to be pub- 
lished for popular consumption. We 
have, therefore, secured the publication 
of a book dealing with ‘Sufficiency or 
Supporting Oneself While Serving the 
Public for the Preservation of Civiliza- 
tion.’ J. H. Shoemaker is the author of 
this book. 

This book, in our judgment, should go 
into the hands of every county superin- 
tendent of schools, every superintendent 
or principal of schools, every law-maker 
both state and national, our bankers, our 
lawyers and our preachers, and any oth- 
ers who lead in thought or would be 
disseminators of the truths expressed 
therein. 

We can scarcely expect sentiment and 
laws, which are crystallized sentiment, to 
be informed and entirely fair if we who 
are most interested do not have sufficient 
interest in our business to put before 
the public the facts as we see them. 
Herein lies the preservation, in part at 
least, of our business.” 

The value of district meetings was em- 
phasized by President Glandon and the 
opinion expressed that there should be 
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more of them held during the next year. 
Touching upon matters which are of 
more or less vital interest to the Illinois 
telephone men, President Glandon said: 

“Prominent among the issues determin- 
ing the election of President Wilson was 
his support of the Adamson eight-hour 
law. We believe it would be well for us 
to keep in mind that we are directly in 
the wake of the railroads when it comes 
to a law limiting a day’s work. It is up 
to us to keep in mind the changing senti- 
ment which makes possible such a law as 
this and to not permit the public to for- 
get that it is the paymaster and the real 
employer of labor. Properly manned, this 
association through its membership can 
not only assist largely in the regulation 
of the health of public sentiment but it 
can aid materially the legislature in its 
interpretations of public sentiment.” 

The association, Mr. Glandon believes, 
should have a legal representative at 
Springfield to look after the local legal 
needs of the association and keep it in 
closer touch with commission and legis- 
lative matters. 

INTER-RELATIONS OF COMPANIES. 


In regard to inter-relations of the tele- 
phone men, he said: 

“As I meet and talk with telephone 
men from this and other states, I am per- 
suaded that prominent among the motives 
which bring us together is the desire to 
get a little clearer idea and to see a little 
farther into the future regarding our re- 
lations between ourselves or our inter- 
relations; to get a clearer idea regarding 
the relations of our properties to the 
government and the public and our rela- 
tions to the larger companies. The feel- 
ing of fear and uncertainty as to the out- 
come of the Independent venture has ta- 
ken thousands, possibly millions, off the 
real value of telephone securities. 

We believe we have served our day and 
generation in the advancement of civil- 
ization by providing for the dissemina- 
tion of and interchange of ideas, which 
make for the growth of civilization, as 
no larger company was capable of doing. 
Any of the larger companies of this 
United States would not in a score of 
years have brought to the public a serv- 
ice so complete as have the companies 
which go to make up this and other 
like organizations. 

Upon this theory, if none other, our 
business is entitled to a relation of re- 
spectability. It is entitled to be freed 
from that uncertainty and fear of failure 
which investors have been made to feel. 
We are seeking to determine for our- 
selves and for the public what these rela- 
tions are to be and the best method of 
brining them about. We want to give to 
that man who asked ‘What will the Bell 
think if we should join the state asso- 
ciation?’ an answer that will assist him 
in finding himself and create in him 
greater respect for his business. 
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There are those of our membership 
who are of the opinion that a purely com- 
petitive condition is the best and safest 
plan of procedure for both the public and 
ourselves. They hold that anything less 
than competition will ultimately result in 
the consolidation of all concerns and that 
the logical fruit of such monopoly will 
be government ownership. 

There are those who, by their actions, 
would incline us to believe that the Bell 
company is all-wise, a sufficient guide, 
and entirely trustworthy and that to 
blindly link our fortunes with it should 
secure for us the required protection 
from future ills. 

There is probably a larger percentage 
of people who, if they could have all 
the facts analyzed and laid before them, 
would not be willing to concede fully the 
position of either of the classes just 
named. We believe that if this class of 
people could express itself it would say: 

‘Give us not the old competitive condi- 
tion nor the confiding relationship of 
some, but a policy somewhere between 
the two which does not give protection 
to any company which does not serve or 
earnestly endeavor to serve the commu- 
nity in which it exists—a policy which 
guarantees inter-relations between toll 
line companies and companies not occu- 
pying the same territory on terms that 
are not burdensome to any interested 
party.’ 

To those of the first class, who hold 
for a competitive condition, we would 
suggest that past competitive conditions 
have in many cases not only been de- 
structive to property values but inconve- 
nient to the public. 

To those of the second class, who ac- 
cept the theories of the Bell company, we 
would suggest that given a free hand for 
17 years it failed to serve the public in 
anything like an adequate way. We do 
not believe that the directing forces of 
that organization are close enough to the 
needs of the people to be a competent 
guide. 

As to the idea held by the third class, 
which, by the way, is the policy most 
largely pursued by our commission, you 
will probably ask: ‘What about competi- 
tive territory?? To my mind a policy 
which by merger or purchase eliminates 
the one less fitted to serve the public in 
point of rates and service and secures to 
all Independently-owned properties con- 
nection under a just relationship and the 
enjoyment of the logical growth of its 
business, should be acceptable to the 
larger percentage represented by this as- 
sociation. 

Methinks I hear you object by saying 
that ‘based upon our past relations with 
the Bell company, we have no assurance 
that equitable relations along this line 
can be maintained for the reason that the 
parent company will not keep its promises 
as in the Kingsbury commitment and 
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the agreement of the Western Electric t« 
withdraw from the solicitation of busi 
ness from the Independent field.’ I musi 
concede that these objections seem diffi 
cult to surmount and must delay some- 
what the ultimate consummation of 
plan acceptable alike to Independent in 
vestors and the public. 

To my mind, the one most important 
thing to be done in order to hasten the 
coming of this ideal relationship is to 
bring to the public’s gaze a full exposi- 
tion of the policies and practices of the 
companies involved. Someone has said: 
‘A ray of light spoils a rathole for rat 
purposes.’ We like this figure of speech. 

Certainly no company should have the 
gall, by refusing a full exposition regard- 
ing the facts of its business, to admit that 
it is harboring rats of a nature inimical to 
a reasonable service of the public or de- 
structive of the property rights of others. 
Our inter-relations as units of a great 
people are becoming so close and our 
interdependence one upon the other, both 
socially and commercially, so great that 
the day is certainly coming when the 
adoption of The Golden Rule as a proper 
rule of faith and practice is imperative 
to our social and commercial existence. 

The public through the utilities com- 
missions has pried open the closets of 
public utilities so far that there is now 
more to be gained by the worst violator 
of the law in throwing his closet door 
wide open than in seeking to further 
evade the light. 

Regardless then of the contending po- 
sitions of these classes going to make up 
our association, it seems to me that all 
can most certainly at least agree upon 
the one policy of publicity. I plead that 
whatever be your faith, you will lay aside 
your prejudices, give publicity to the facts 
as pertain to our business and permit 
your policy to be guided by the truth 
without regard to its source so long as 
it is the truth. 

Poticy or ASSOCIATION. 


“We are aware that criticism has been 
made and that some disappointment ex- 
ists on the part of owners of Independent 
properties regarding possibly the policy 
and possibly the manner in which this 
association is handled. To such and to 
all others, I would say that this associa- 
tion is organized upon and should stand 
for democratic principles of government. 
Your special attention is directed to the 
fact which you, perhaps, have not real- 
ized, that in the Illinois Independent ‘el- 
ephone Association are the potential cle- 
ments of one of the strongest guiing 
and educational organizations in this 
state. Well organized, it has witlout 
question the power to prevent detrimental 
legislation and suppress any unfair ag- 
gression of its rights. It possesses the 
power of a great organization anc is 
apparently unaware of its possibiliti-s. 

In Illinois outside of Chicago there are 
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828 Independently-owned exchange prop- 
erties as compared to 72 exchanges of the 
Bell. The stations connected to these 
exchanges are 420,000, as compared to 
about 87,000 of the Bell outside of Chi- 
cago. The fact that they are Bell-con- 
nected should mean no more than that 
the Bell is Independently connected.” 


CHANGED AND CHANGING CONDITIONS. 


James H. Shoemaker, of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, was the first speaker to address the 
convention. The topic upon which Mr. 
Shoemaker spoke was: “Changed and 
Changing Conditions.” Among other 
things, he said: 

“There are four things which have 
changed, are changing, and bid fair to 
continue to change. There is also a fifth 
change which you must help to bring 
about if, as Viscount Gray has said, ‘The 
mere indiscriminate or selfish use of 
science’ is to be stopped—if the over- 
throw of civilization and the extinction 
of the race is to be prevented. These 
five things are: 

1. The persistent rise in prices of ev- 
erything which you buy. 

2. A greater and even more persistent 
rise in prices of the raw ‘materials, the 
royalty for the mine and the rent for the 
timber tract, farm, or factory site from 
which your materials are produced. A 


greater and more persistent rise in the. 


yearly rental rate managers must pay to 
site owners for spots upon which to man- 
ufacture, to produce milk, meat, wheat, 
iron, lumber, etc. 

3. A still greater increase in the cap- 
italization of this constantly increasing 
dividend or site rental. A still greater 
and more serious increase in the thing 
we call ‘land value’ for all sites except 
those which are occupied by regulated 
businesses. 


4. A decrease in actual dollars and 
cents and a still greater decrease in the 
purchasing power of the price or rate 
charged on the whole for the product, 
output, or service of regulated businesses. 

5. A fatally false attitude of mind of 
the people, as a whole, concerning regu- 
lated businesses—an attitude of mind 
which you must change if you are to 
avoid the overthrow of orderliness. 

in the main it is an increase in and a 
cheapening of the unit of price and the 
medium of exchange which accounts for 
the rise in the average of all prices. It 
is the influx of nearly five millions of 
gol that is the chief reason why you 
Mmtst pay more for everything you buy. 

lor this assertion we have the recent 
declaration of the president of our na- 
tion’s largest bank. He said the im- 
po-tations of gold has added five billions 
to he bank deposits and bank loans—a 
thing which is almost the equivalent of 
issuing five billions of populistic green- 
backs, so far as expansion and rise of 
Prices are concerned. 
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Now, if you read this morning’s pa- 
per you saw that President Wilson spoke 
yesterday at the semi-centennial of the 
National Grange. In his address he 
seemed to forecast a still further increase 
of credit through the new rural credits 
law. He forecasted a still further cheap- 
ening of the pricing unit through an 
enormous increase of a form of credit 
which will be more or less of a circulat- 
ing medium—the rural credit system. 

That means higher prices for copper, 
iron, batteries and everything you will 
have to buy. It means a continuation of 
the most serious of the changing condi- 
tions—from the standpoint of owners of 
regulated businesses—because, even the 
President of the United States, when ad- 
dressing the semi-centennial of the se- 
cret order of landowners said (as re- 
ported in the press dispatches), ‘the mid- 
dlemen are to blame for the high cost of 
living.’ 

Now, for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that from the hand of the farm- 
er, Miner, timber-tract owner and_ all 
other manufacturing producers, to the 
hand of the ultimate consumer, there 
should be no charge whatever for the 
service of any of the producers called 
‘middlemen.’ The fact remains that the 
telephone and railroad which takes corn 
from the freezing Nebraska farmer to 
the starving Pennsylvania coal miner and 
brings back coal in exchange, are pro- 
ducers of both coal and corn. But, for 
the sake of straightening out this con- 
fusion, let us grant the obviously vicious 
assumption that while all other charges 
have risen 50 per cent. to 80 per cent., 
carrier charges should be free. Let us 
assume that everything which has ever 
been charged by any carrier is robbery. 

Even after granting all this, the fact 
still remains that as a whole both in dol- 
lars and in purchasing power, these ‘rob- 
ber charges’ are less than they were when 
the upturn of prices began in 1896. It 
is probable that on the whole the so- 
called margins, or charges for services of 
all so-called middlemen, are less now on 
an average than in 1896. 

The point which seems to be over- 
looked by President Wilson and by 99 per 
cent. of the rest of us is this: If even 
a robber is charging us less for his rob- 
beries today than he charged us for his 
robberies 20 years ago, his robberies can- 
not be the cause of our increased cost of 
living. 

Everybody interested in the preserva- 
tion of regulated business, or of business 
as a whole, or of civilization, should help 
direct the attention of everyone else— 
from the President in the White House 
to the farthest home on the frontier—to 
this fact: If even a robber were charg- 
ing less in 1916 than in 1896, his de- 
creased robbery charge could not be the 
cause of an increasing cost of living. 

During the campaign President Wilson 
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said that the great challenge to the peo- 
ple of the United States now is for a 
greater unity of spirit. He 
antagonisms are such that 
thinking people. 

In saying that the middleman causes 
the rise in prices, he is only floating along 
with fatally false attitude of mind and 
is no more bilamable than are 99 per cent. 
of the men in this room. But what could 
possibly add to illwill or class antagonism 
more than to say that decreasing robber 
charges, or decreasing middlemen’s 
charges, or decreasing carrier charges, 
are the chief cause, or any cause what- 
ever, of an increasing cost of living?” 

Upon conclusion of Mr. Shoemaker’s 
address the first session adjourned. 


class 
alarm 


said 
they 


TuurspaAy MornincG SESSION. 


Previous to the calling to order of the 
Thursday morning session, the rooms of 
exhibitors were closed and those in 
charge invited to the meeting hall. Pres- 
ident Glandon in the course of intro- 
ductory remarks stated it was due to 
manufacturers that the success of the 
convention was possible. The names of 
the representatives were then called and 
each was allowed one minute to make 
an impression. Some of the remarks 
were full of humor and a feeling of good 
fellowship was soon established. 


The representatives their 
panies were as follows: 

F. L. Eldridge, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

John W. Coffey, 
Audit Co. 

J. F. Tompkins, Frank B. Cook Co. 

F. A. Rader, Frank B. Cook Co. 

James H. Shoemaker, Public Relations 
Engineer. 

L. Q. Trumbull, 
Mfg. Co. 

George O. Wilson, Monarch Telephone 
Mfg. Co. 

F. A. Bowdle, Bowdle 
System. 

Paul D. Myers, Stromber-Carlson Tel- 
ephone Mfg. Co. 

A. Johnson, Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co. 

J. J. Speed, American Electric Co. 

G. W. Rodormer, Reliable Electric Co. 

J. B. Haley, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

A. J. Carter, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

C. M. Bowling, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co. 

W. H. Conley, French Battery & Car- 
bon Co. 

F. J. Foster, French Battery & Car- 
bon Co. 

T. J. Gullion, Leich Electric Co. 

Stewart Walters, Leich Electric Co. 

E. A. Surrell, Illinois Electric Co. 

F. E. Hughes, Monarch Electric & 
Wire Co. 

C. C. Coulter, Electric Appliance Co. 


and com- 


Coffey System & 


Monarch Telephone 


Accounting 
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F, A. Brooks, Wesco Supply Co. 
Lynton T. Block, Utilities Indemnity 
Exchange. 

Appress oF W. S. VIVIAN. 


W. S. Vivian, secretary-treasurer of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, was introduced and delivered 
an interesting address upon the “Relation 
of the State to the National Association.” 

The officers of the national association, 
Mr. Vivian stated, have had the busiest 
year of any previous one and the mem- 
bership of the association is the largest 
in the history of the various national as- 
sociations. At the present time the mem- 
bership is 612. It is comprised of all 
kinds of companies and opinions. The 
same condition exists in the state or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Vivian outlined the work of the 
association and told of the tangible re- 
sults accomplished. Among these is the 
bulletin on accounting recently issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
known as Bulletin No. 11. As a result 
of protests filed with the Interstate com- 
mission, the contemplated order requir- 
ing telephone companies to make month- 
ly reports was changed to quarterly. The 
safety code of the United States Bureau 
ef Standards was changed upon the ad- 
vice of the committee which attended 
hearings held upon the proposed rules. 


The work of the traffic committee of 
the association was referred to. The re- 
sult of its labors, it was stated, will soon 
be in evidence as the book of operating 
rules will be ready for distribution about 
the first of December. There has been 
a large advance sale of the books. Man- 
agers should be interested in these rules, 
Mr. Vivian said, as a more united effort 
is needed to interest operators. 


The speaker interpreted the Kingsbury 
commitment that “the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. cannot in good 
faith purchase directly or indirectly any 
Independent property.” Since the com- 
mitment letter was written, Mr. Vivian 
stated, the Bell company has taken over 
in excess of 600 exchanges in the United 
States. 


It was stated that at a hearing in 
Springfield last spring Mr. Kingsbury 
testified that the Bell company had not 
violated the commitment. But in a con- 
versation with the speaker less than an 
hour later, Mr. Kingsbury admitted that 
the deals at Clarksville, Tenn., and De- 
catur, Ill., were violations of the commit- 
ment. 

Mr. Vivian sounded a warning, which 
was given as his personal judgment, that 
the Bell company has clearly defined 
plans as to future operations. The his- 
tory of the past will be repeated, the 
speaker asserted, and the state association 
should take heed and co-operate with the 
national association. Differences should 
be forgotten and the members should 
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stand together on the things that can be 
agreed upon. 

The figures presented by President 
Glandon in his address on Wednesday 
were quoted as showing that the Inde- 
pendents can lose much through the Bell 
company continuing its purchasing policy. 
With 420,000 Independent telephones as 
against 87,000 Bell telephones in Illinois, 
the Independents can accomplish much. 

In closing Mr. Vivian urged greater co- 
operation among the companies and 
membership in the national association. 


ILLINOIS CoNDITIONS. 


The next speaker was Geo. H. Cran- 
dall, the association’s traveling. repre- 
sentative, who had for his subject, “Con- 
ditions in the State of Illinois.” 

The strength of the Independents in 
the state of Illinois, the speaker stated, is 
not realized. He then quoted extracts 
from the address made by Commissioner 
James L. Clarke of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, at the Indiana con- 
vention, held in September. In comment- 
ing upon them, he stated that much of 
it would hold true of the Illinois com- 
panies. 

In calling attention to the lack of co- 
operation between the member companies 
and the association, Mr. Crandall stated 
that “we cannot honestly expect a 
great deal more out of an association 
than we, individually, are willing to con- 
tribute to the general welfare of such an 
association. Assembling here in conven- 
tion is of much value to each and every 
man attending, but regardless of the ben- 
efits derived it does not suffice to let this 
be the end of our effort toward ° in- 
telligent co-operation. 

There is prevalent among some of the 
companies in the state a suspicion of 
other companies relative to the distribu- 
tion of toll earnings and the speaker said 
that he was frequently met by this ques- 
tion: “Did Mr. Blank send you here?” 


Upon inquiry he would find that there 
had been some effort on the part of an 
affliated company to get a fair distribu- 
tion of toll earnings from some company 
that was pouching everything that it took 
in, except that which it was obliged to 
send over the Bell company’s line. 

Mr. Crandall stated further that many 
admit, without shame, that they do this 
thing because the position of their neigh- 
boring company will not permit of their 
demanding their due. This condition, he 
maintained, cannot continue. 


Touching upon the subject of rates, the 
speaker said: 

“There are varieties of rates sufficient 
to please the vagaries of the unlimited 
imagination and a like difference in toll 
revenues. [I find an average of well-de- 
veloped systems earn $3 per station per 
year in tolls and the extremes extend to 
as low as 80 cents and as high as $5. 

The 1914 American Telephone & Tele- 
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graph report shows a revenue for toll of 
$9 per station. Of course this is largely 
due to the Independent connecting sta- 
tions which originate and terminate con- 
siderable toll revenue. 


Illinois has its full quota of these con- 
necting stations as | shall endeavor to 
show by a brief analysis of some recent) 
published reports in the Bell Telephone 
News of October. The first page shows 
3ell telephones and connections for the 
five states comprising this central group. 
For Illinois they have regular or Bell 
620,533 stations; connected or _— sub- 
licensed, 274,857 instruments. On Oc- 
tober 25, a Chicago Telephone Co.'s ad- 
vertisement gave this interesting  in- 
formation ‘with 442,000 telephones scat- 
tered over 200 square miles of territory,’ 
etc. The square root of 200 is approx- 
imately 14 miles, which comes well with- 
in the corporate limits of the city of Chi- 


cago. 
Let us deduct 442,000 from 620,533, 
which leaves us 178,533 stations Bell- 


owned in Illinois, counting every private 
branch exchange extension set and pay 
station. 

On the same date in the financial col- 
umn of the Chicago Tribune appeared a 
statement of the financial condition of 
the Chicago Telephone Co. which covers 
income, expense and number of stations, 
which is given as 543,493. Again deduct- 
ing, we find that the Chicago company 
has 101,493 of this 178,533 telephones, or 
the Central Union has 77,040 telephones in 
Illinois. The Bell people claim 274,857 
connecting stations and I am sure that 
there are considerably more than 77,()() 
telephones in Illinois which do not enjoy 
the universal service. 


OpporTUNITY FOR ToLL EARNINGS. 

“A glance at the map will give some 
idea of the location of these Bell ex- 
changes. Just notice the immense area 
without this service, then consider this 
that 85 per cent. of your toll traffic orig- 
inates and terminates within a radius of 
30 miles; also that you are serving rural 
subscribers within a half to’ three-quar- 
ters of a mile of your neighbors, over 
which these connecting toll lines should 
be and are built. 

A further examination of a normally 
well-developed plant will show the fol- 
lowing: Plant investment, per cent. of 
total, 66; toll plant, 33; net earnings, ex- 
change plant, per cent. of total, 33; toll, 
66. 

In the face of all these facts, that a 
healthy interest will reveal to anyone, i 
came to men who are indifferent to their 
relationship to their neighboring com- 
panies, indifferent to the possible incre se 
in toll earnings, and not a few that -re 
timid about offending our emaciaicd 
friend, the Central Union. This is -1¢ 
point it enters the work I have been 0- 


(Continued on page 35.) 
























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I], Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 19/5—Part II, The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 191/6—Part IV, Telephone Finance, by J. C. Kelsey 
and S. R. Edwards, Completed June 3, 1916—Installments Now Being Presented 
Comprise Part V, Telephone Advertising and Publicity, Written by Roy D. Mock 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 


} Installment. 
122. Discuss the differences between 


publicity and advertising? 

123. In preparing items for newspapers 
what should be kept in mind? What is 
suggested as suitable matter to be used 
for newspaper publicity? 

124. Outline some telephone publicity 
idea used in exhibits at fairs, shows and 
parades. 


CHAPTER X. Publicity Ideas 
and Methods (Concluded). 


125. Booklets to Promote Good Will.— 
Booklets to develop good will and bring 


about a better knowledge of how to use 
the telephone are always _ interesting. 
Catchy illustrations should be plentifully 
used and the reading matter written in 
a chatty style with short, pithy sentences 
and short paragraphs. 

Along this line the Ohio State Tele- 
phone Co. has distributed a booklet, en- 
titled “Getting More Out of the Tele- 
phone,” among its Cleveland business sub- 
scribers. It is an attractively arranged 
book of 12 pages and cover. Each page, 
measuring 6 ins. by 9 ins., is designed to 
promote a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the telephone. 

The two facing pages of the booklet, 


reproduced in Fig. 110, show the style of 
illustration and type matter running 
throughout it. Such a booklet is some- 
what expensive to issue when one figures 
the cost of the drawings, the plates and 
the printing, but, if issued in large quan- 
tities, the cost per booklet is but a small 
item compared with the good that will 
result. 

126. Window Displays.— Most tele- 
phone companies make use of some sort 
of a window display. This window dis- 
play may be merely a chart showing 
the number of telephones in use in the 
community, or it may make a compari- 
son between the number of telephones 








force. 





The natural, conversational 
tone spoken directly into the 
mouthpiece carries clearly 

to any local telephone 

and to most long-dis- 
tance points. 
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Fig. 110. Pages from Booklet Issued to Cleveland 
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OMETIME have a 

friend of Yours call 
you up and shout as fast as 
his tongue will trip the num- 
ber “Central 9354-W”. 


Then have him rattle 
off “Central nine thou- 
sand three hundred fifty 


Then you will understand why best telephone 
service depends on each subscriber saying his 
number directly into the mouthpiece in a mod- 
erate tone, distinct! 
“Central 9-3-5-4-W", 
sharp pause between each. 

It’s odd, isn’t it, how real art and efficiency 
must depend on such little things? 





















uttering each digit 
with just a slight 


i 


Some of us are just be- 
ginning to learn that 
“Central” is human like 
the rest of us. 
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hie 








Subscribers of the Ohio State Telephone Cc. 
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in use today and that one year ago. 

An interesting variation of this is a big 
chart.which shows graphically, by means 
of a sloping line, the increase in the use 
of telephones over a period of several 
years. 

A very interesting window display can 
sometimes be arranged to show the tele- 
phone in actual use. Sometimes a com- 
bination display can be made in connec- 
tion with dry goods company, 
whereby telephones may be installed as 


some 
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Fig. 111. Oklahoma City, Okla., 


a part of its women’s garment exhibit, 
showing a model using the telephone. 

A very effective window display is 
shown in Fig. 111 through the courtesy 
of the Southwestern Telephone News. It 
was designed by A. O. Mosler of the 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., for use in that 
city. A moving pointer indicates how 
many people are talking over the tele- 
phone at any given hour of the day, re- 
cording graphically the degree of the 
city’s social and business activity. 

The instrument to- display this “pulse 
of the city” was secured by the simple 
expedient of taking an ordinary ammeter, 
removing the face cover and extending 
the pointer up by gluing a thin strip of 
cardboard to it. The ammeter was then 
connected with the main switchboard and 
a big cardboard sheet, bearing the scale, 
was placed in front of the ammeter. This 
scale was graduated to the number of 
subscribers using the switchboard. 

In Oklahoma City it was estimated that 
the pressure from the switchboard which 
would regulate the fluctuations of the 
pointer was three amperes per subscriber. 
By noting the reading of the regular 
switchboard ammeter at any given in- 
stant, then computing the number of peo- 
ple talking and marking the point on 
the display dial, the big window indicator 
may be properly graduated. 

In connecting up this window display 
with the switchboard, care must be taken 
not to change any battery connections 
and not to expose any battery wiring 
without fuse protection. No new shunts 
can be cut in the battery circuit nor 
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should any shunts already working be 
used. Also, it should be connected so 
as not to intercept the charging current 
from the machine when it is running, 
or the reading will fluctuate so violently 
as to be very inaccurate. 

Mr. Mosler, in connecting this display, 
used the resistance of the main battery 
fuse as a shunt for the ammeter in the 
window. 

This chart attracted a great deal of at- 
tention in Oklahoma City, passers-by 
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Window Display Showing the Pulse of a City. 


stopping by the score to look at it. In 
the early morning the dial showed only 
a couple of hundred conversations, while 
at 10 o’clock the pointer indicated that 
one thousand people were using their 
telephones. Such an exhibit not only 
arouses curiosity and interest but it 
conveys information which the more 
thoughtful citizens are glad to secure. 

A chart was also used which indicated 
the volume of the day’s business of the 
telephone company. In other words, it 
showed the number of people who talked 
over the lines of the company in Okla- 
homa City for each hour of the day. 

127. Visitors’ Day for Inspection of 
Exchanges and Other Good Will Adver- 
tising—There is a great deal of igno- 
rance on the part of the general public 
regarding the inside working of a tele- 
phone exchange. Some companies have 
designated certain days as visitors’ days 
and have personally invited subscribers 
to make a trip with a competent guide 
through the exchange. This visitors’ day 
can be played up in the newspaper adver- 
tising and circular letters; and even en- 
graved or printed invitations can be sent 
out. 

All of this develops good will. It also 
drives home the point previously brought 
out—that people like to know that the 
telephone company they do business with 
is composed of human beings. 

In lieu of a visit through the telephone 
exchange, some companies have issued 
booklets describing, and perhaps illustrat- 
ing, what takes place in the switchboard 
room. Such a booklet may be made to 
serve the purpose of a personal visit, so 
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far as giving information is concerned, 
but when it comes to making subscribers 
realize that a telephone company is an 
organization of people, and not a soul- 


less corporation, the personal visit is 
much more effective. 

In order to teach its patrons how to 
use long distance wires, some companies 
have given each subscriber the right to 
make a long distance call free to any 
point within a certain radius. Such an 
offer is educative to subscribers and in 
the long run will go far toward de- 
veloping a long distance business. It also 
builds good will for the telephone com- 


pany making such an offer. 


(To be Continued.) 





A Novel Tribute to the Telephone 
in Morning Journal. 


In a recent issue of the Hannibal (Mo.) 
Morning Journal, under the head, “Word 
Pictures,” written for the journal by 
Elwin Hunt, appeared the following trib- 
ute to the telephone: 

I Am THE TELEPHONE. 


“IT am the man of business. Without 
me nations would decay, and their vast 
enterprises would be seriously handi- 
capped. I am worth millions, and I have 
in my service a multitude of slaves, who 
bow down at my every beck and nod. 
Sometimes men curse me, but more often 
they bless. I have been watered with a 
mother’s tears, and tended with the care 
given a new-born infant. I carry the 
rews of your coming into the world, and 
the tidings of your going hence, and to 
me they are all the same. I share my 
honors with no one, save it be my cousin, 
the telegraph, and then only slightly. In- 
to my listening ear the sorrows and joys 
of the whole wide world are poured, 
and into the very heart of the melting pot 
of life my wires run. I serve you well 
and faithfully, and my pay is a pittance— 
I am the telephone.” 


Wisconsin State Convention. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association, which is to 
be held at the Park Hotel, Madison, 
Wis., on February 6, 7 and 8, promises 
to be the banner convention of the as- 
sociation, Secretary Walter J. Gallon 
states. The association has followed 
the example of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association in ar- 
ranging to give over the morning ses- 
sions to the manufacturers and to hold 
the business sessions in the afternoon. 


One Telephone for Every Family. 

According to a statement recently °om- 
piled in the offices of the Kansas F ublic 
Utilities Commission, there are 2!',548 
telephones in use in the state. This v ould 
mean one telephone for every 5.94 per- 
sons, or practically every family. 















Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Hearing on Western Electric Sup- 
ply Purchases. 


The Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission has received a petition 
from C. H. Porter, of Waban, Mass., 
for an investigation of the purchase of 
supplies by the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. from the West- 
ern Electric Co. The commission as- 
signed a hearing for November 21 at 
its offices in Boston, at which time the 
status of the Western Electric Co. in 
relation to the condition of the supply 
market was to be discussed. 

It was expected that testimony 
would be offered at the hearing from 
representative Independent manufac- 
turers of telephone apparatus as to their 
ability to make prompt deliveries of 
equipment in face of present manufac- 
turing conditions. 

The petitioner in the case held that 
the refusal of the New England com- 
pany to purchase supplies from Inde- 
pendent manufacturers has delayed im- 
portant installation work which might 
have been completed if the Bell inter- 
ests had not been in agreement with 
the Western Electric Co. as to per- 
mitting the latter to monopolize the 
sale of supplies to Bell companies. 
full account of the hearing will be pub- 
lished in a later issue. 


Congressional Committee 
Opens Investigation. 

The joint Congressional committee ap- 
pointed at the last session of Congress 
to investigate the effectiveness of the 
Interstate Commerce act in the control 
of telephone as well: as railroad com- 
panies and other public utilities, held its 
first hearing in Washington, D. C., on 
Monday of this week, November 20. 

When Chairman Newlands called the 
committee to order there were more than 
100 men representing railroads, state 
railway commissions, and organizations 
of shippers on hand asking for hearings. 
So extensive is the investigation planned 
that it will be practically impossible for 
the committee to report to Congress by 
January 8, as directed. The committee 
is considering the advisability of asking 
Congress to extend its time one year. 

“In addition to this question of regu- 
lation afid control of these great public 


Joint 


utilities,” Senator Newlands said, “there 


is intrusted to this committee the study 
of the question of government owner- 
ship. Recently under the stress of war, 
almost all European governments have 
taken over the railways. 

If we pursue the study of govern- 
ment regulation wisely we may create 
such a system of regulation as will meet 
every requirement, both in time-of peace 
and of war, and in exigency of crisis.” 





Senator Newlands pointed out that in 
connection with government ownership 
the committee would consider the best 
method of taking over the roads, whether 
they should be taken over after valuation 
or on the basis of the market value of 
stocks and bonds, the government simply 
buying up the securities. 

Fred W. Lehmann, formerly solicitor 
general of the United States Department 
of Justice, announced his presence for the 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
He asked that time be given in which to 
bring witnesses from Europe, as it was 
his purpose to inform the committee as 
to the practical operation of the tele- 
graph and telephone business, not only 
in the United States but in every coun- 
try where this means of communication 
had advanced to where it might afford a 
comparison with the systems in this 
country. 

Albert T. Benedict appeared for the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., T. B. 
Harrison for the Adams and American 
Express companies and F. B. MacKin- 
non, vice-president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, for 
the Independent telephone companies. 

A. L. Hathaway, representing the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, entered an 
appearance to support federal incorpora- 
tion. P. Godley, representing the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, asked to 
be heard in support of government own- 
ership. J. H. Townsend appeared for the 
Southern Hardware Association, James 
Butler for the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, and W. F. Lamb for the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 





Plans for Merger in Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Approved. 

The California Railroad Commission 
has finally issued an order approving the 
plans for consolidation of the telephone 
systems in Santa Barbara county and a 
small portion of San Luis Obispo county, 
and authorizing the issuance of securities 
by the new company, in which are merged 
the competing companies. 

On October 2, the commission author- 
ized this consolidation subject to the per- 
formance of certain acts and the filing of 
certain stipulations and other documents. 
The commission insisted upon a material 
reduction in the amount of securities 
asked to be issued by the new company 
to the selling companies. 

By its order of November 9, the com- 
mission finally sanctions the conveying 
to the Santa Barbara Telephone Co., the 
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new company, of all the lands, property 
and rights of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Santa Barbara, and of 
the Honte Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Santa Barbara county. 

The Sunset Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is authorized to sell to the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for $10 all 
lands, property and rights of the Sunset 
company in Santa Barbara county, and 
in that part of San Luis Obispo county 
known as Rancho Guadalupe, including 
franchise rights in Lompoo and the city 
of Santa Barbara. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is authorized to sell to the Santa 
Barbara Telephone Co. the property at- 
tached to the Santa Barbara exchange. 

The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Santa Barbara, is authorized to sell 
to the Santa Barbara Telephone Co., and 
the latter is authorized to acquire 2,000 
shares of the capital stock of the Home 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Santa 
Barbara county, with a par value of $200,- 
000, these shares being owned by the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Santa Barbara. 

The Santa Barbara Telephone Co., the 
new company, is authorized to issue to 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Santa Barbara, in part payment for the 
property of the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., $74,000 of preferred capital 
stock, and $80,000 of common capital 
stock, of the new company. The new 
company is authorized to issue to the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the 
property conveyed by it, $276,000 of pre- 
ferred capital stock to the new company. 
The new company is to execute to the 
Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank a 
deed of trust or mortgage to secure the 
issue of $700,000 of 5 per cent. 30-year 
gold bonds, and to issue its bonds secured 
by this deed of trust. 





Opposes Rehearing in the Key- 
stone Conduit Case. 

Objections to the application of the 
Philadelphia Electric and Keystone Tele- 
phone companies for a rehearing by the 
public service commission on the contract 
for leasing of space in telephone conduits 
by the electric company were made before 
the commission on November 11 by Mor- 
ris L. Cooke, ex-Director of Public 
Works of Philadelphia. 

The application for rehearing on the 
ground that there should be more consid- 
eration of the matter, was made by James 
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Collins Jones, of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the Keystone Telephone Co., and 
Ralph J. Baker, of this city, counsel for 
the electric company. Mr. Cooke did not 
arrive in time for their argument, but 
came in later, and was accorded the priv- 
ilege of a hearing. 

Mr. Cooke, who was the chief objector 
to the service and rates of the electric 
company when in office, contends that the 
contract should not be reopened, because 
the officials who represented the city prior 
to January had changed, and the experts 
who had worked up the case were not 
available. He said that it would mean 
either that the mayor or some public spir- 
ited citizen would have to take it up in 
the interest of the consuming public, 
which would have to eventually pay the 
cost of the rental, which he put at $3,000,- 
000. Mr. Cooke declared the contract was 
outrageous. He said it was unfair, and 
attacked the move to have it reconsidered. 
He also urged that in consideration of the 
contract the subject of underground 
wires, which he said was very important 
for the city people, would have to be con- 
sidered. 


Commission Authorizes Consolida- 


tion at Riverside, Cal. 

The California Railroad Commission 
has authorized the consolidation of the 
plants of the Pacific Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. and the Riverside Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in Riverside, Cal 
The Pacific company asked at the hear- 
ing that the value of the Home prop- 
erties be entered at $245,382. The com- 
mission in its order, however, placed the 
valuation at $218,089. 

The Pacific company’s franchise is ap- 
proved providing no greater value will 
ever be claimed for the franchise than 
was paid for it. This sum was $100 
The order requires also that the Home 
franchise be surrendered. 


Telephone Consolidation May 


Take Place at Piqua, Ohio. 

The stockholders of the Piqua Home 
Telephone Co., of Piqua, Ohio, at a recent 
meeting, voted to sell all the properties 
of that company to the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. for $102,500 
in cash. The properties to be purchased 
by the Bell interests include the exchanges 
of the Piqua Home company at Piqua, 
Lena and Fletcher and all rural and toll 
lines owned by it. Should the state pub- 
lic utilities commission approve the mer- 
ger, the Central Union company expects 
to consolidate the plants in the towns 
named, 





Must Successor Keep Old Tele- 
phone Rates Unchanged? 

An injunction was recently granted by 

Judge Robert R. Henderson at Cumber- 

land, Md., restraining the Chesapeake & 
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Potomac Telephone Co. from discontinu- 
ing the telephone service of Dr. James 
T. Johnson, pending action by the public 
service commission. 

In 1910 Dr. Johnson entered into a con- 
tract with the Western Maryland Tele- 
phone Co. for,a “switch and plug” ser- 
vice at a rate named. When the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac company absorbed the 
Western Maryland it was with the under- 
standing, it is alleged, that the rates then 
charged by the Western Maryland were 
not to be raised. Dr. Johnson alleges that 
he was confronted with the alternative of 
paying higher rates and accepting a dif- 
ferent kind of service or having his pres- 
ent telephone discontinued. 








Care in the Maintenance of High 
Tension Wires. 

In the erection and maintenance of its 
trolley wires carrying heavy currents of 
electricity, on or across a space over 
which telephone wires are strung and op- 
erated, an electric railway company is 
bound to make approved and effective 
provision against communication of its 
current to the telephone wires. 

If its current escapes through or by 
means of such wires and causes injury to 
a person or to property in a highway or 
other place in which he or it may right- 
fully be, the maxim res ipsa loquitur 
applies; and the occurrence of the in- 
jury by means of the current so diverted 
is evidence of negligence on the part of 
the railway company. To exonerate it- 
self from such charge it must prove its 
adoption of approved and effective means 
to prevent such diversion—Edmonds vs. 
Monongahela Valley Traction Co.; Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia; 90 Southeastern, 230. 





Trimming Shade Trees 
Right-of-Way. 

In an action of trespass on the free- 
hold for damages for the cutting of parts 
of shade trees on the plaintiff's ground 
overhanging a railroad right-of-way, a 
contract between the railroad and the 
defendant telegraph company permitting 
the construction of a telegraph line over. 
the right-of-way for the joint use of the 
railroad and the company was admissible 
as showing that the telegraph company 
had derived from the railroad the right 
to construct the line with rights incident 
thereto—Ingraham vs. Robertson; Su- 
preme Judicial Court of Maine; 98 At- 
lantic, 758. 


Along 


Requiring Physical Connection 
Between Two Companies. 

Where two telephone companies are 
competing for local business in a locality 
in Ohio, and one of the companies has 
also established and is maintaining neces- 
sary and adequate long-distance service 
between such locality and another lo- 
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cality of the state, and has offered to 


and is able to furnish such long-dis- 
tance service to the residents of such 
locality wherein such companies are com- 
petitors, and public necessity does not 
require additional long-distance service, 
the provisions of section 614—63, of the 
general code, conferring upon the utili- 
ties commission power to require a 
physical connection between two or more 
telephone companies, do not apply.— 
Shafor vs. Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission; Supreme Court of Ohio; North- 
eastern, 809. 


Liability of Company for Unsafe 
Telephone Pole. 

Where a telephone pole was set in the 
ground only about 18 inches, and by rea- 
son thereof the company’s lineman was 
injured by its fall when he had ascended 
it after making the usual tests, which 
could not have disclosed the defect, the 
company was liable—Camp Ground Tel- 
ephone Co. vs. Gregory; Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky; 188 Southwestern, 
765. 





Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November: The commission author- 
ized the consolidation of the plants of the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Riverside Home Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. in Riverside. 

November: Application filed by the 
Pomona Valley Telephone & Telegraph 
Union, of Pomona, Cal., for an order 
modifying the terms and conditions of 
certain toll contracts between the com- 
pany and the United States Long Dis- 
tance Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The Pomona company wants these toll 
companies to do all the work associated 
with the transmission of toll messages 
between the switcliboards of the Pomona 
company and the patrons of the connect- 
ing companies, and it wants proper com- 
pensation for the use of its local lines for 
long distance messages. 

November: Application filed by the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a 
certificate that public convenience and 
necessity require the exercise by it of the 
rights and privileges conferred upon it 
under the franchise granted it by the 
trustees of the city of South San Fran- 
cisco, July 6, 1915. The company has in 
South San. Francisco 284 subscribers at 
present, and proposes now to extend its 
system throughout the city. 

November: The commission ruled that 
where a specified guarantee has been made 
by a drug store or other place to 4 
telephone company, bogus coins and slugs 


. found in the boxes must be destroyed by 


the company and the firm must pay the 


difference. But when a patron drops 4 
five-dollar piece by mistake, or other 
money over the regular toll, then the cash 
is to be divided. If a five-dollar juiece 


the company gets $2.97 and the store the 
remainder. 


November 9: The commission :-sued 
an order approving plans for the co"soli- 
dation of the telephone systems in ‘anta 
Barbara county and a small portic. of 
San Luis Obispo county and autho: 1zing 


the issuance of securities by the new 
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company, in which are merged the com- 
peting companies. 
IDAHO. 

November 27: Hearing at Rupert in 
the matter of the application of the Ru- 
pert Mutual Telephone & Electric Co. 
for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to enter Rupert. 

ILLINOIS. 

November: Commission granted per- 
mission to the Independent Telegraph & 
Telephone Co., of Nauvoo, to increase 
its rates. The business telephones have 
been increased from $1.25 to $2.25 a 
month and the residence rates from $1 to 
$1.75. 

November: Order authorizing the 
Chesterfield Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to increase its rates. 

November 10: Application filed by the 

Porterville Telephone Co., of Eaton, IIL, 
for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to operate a telephone system at and 
in the vicinity of the village of Porter- 
ville. The petition asks that the company 
be allowed to issue stock to the amount 
of $2,350. 
_ November 10: Joint application filed 
by the Central Union Telephone Co. and 
the Abingdon Home Telephone Co. for 
approval of an interchange of service at 
Abingdon, De Long and Hermon. 

November 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the reorganization commit- 
tee of the Western Illinois Telephone 
Co. vs. the Prairie City Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., relative to the complaint of 
discrimination in regard to service and 
connections, etc., at Macomb and vicinity. 
A supplemental complaint has been filed 
by the complainant as provided. in the 
commission’s order under date of Janu- 
ary 27, 1916. Case 4,155. 

November 21: Hearing at Springfield 

in the case of T. Z. Creel, manager, for 
the reorganization committee of the West- 
ern Illinois Telephone Co. vs. the Golden 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., relative 
to the complaint of refusal of the de- 
fendant company to make connection 
with the line of the complainant at Gold- 
en, Ill. Case 5,011. 
_ November 21: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Farmers Switchboard Co., of Plymouth, 
Ill, and the reorganization committee of 
the Western Illinois Telephone Co. for 
the approval of an intercorporate contract 
between these companies for the purchase 
by the Farmers Switchboard Co. and the 
sale by the reorganization committee of 
the Western Illinois Telephone Co. of its 
telephone plant in Plymouth, Ill. Case 
0,055, 


November 22: Hearing at Springfield 
on the complaint of O. T. Allen and J. R. 
Gutbrie, of Ashmore, Ill, against the 
Ashmore Mutual Telephcne Co., as to 
rat’: and service at Ashmore. Case 

cvember 22: Hearing at Springfield 
upc» the case of R. A. Larrabee, of Ash- 
mor, Ill, vs. the Coles County Tele- 
phove & Telegraph Co., in which the com- 
Pieivant alleges interference with the 
et ent service of the Ashmore Mutual 
Te'-phone Co. at Ashmore. Case 5,410. 


vember 22: Hearing at Springfield 


in the matter of the application of the 
sl nghurst Telephone Co., of Strong- 
urst 


vst, Ill, for authority to remove dis- 
Crim:nations in rates, fix switching rates 
and toll rates on certain lines in the vi- 
ronty of Stronghurst, Ill. Case 5,207. 

. -sovember 22: Hearing at Springfield 
i the matter of the application of Chas. 
Schroeder, et al., for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to build a mutual 
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telephone line starting at a point east of 
Moccasin and building east and northeast 
into Shumway, Ill. Case 5,259. 

November 22: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the proposed increase in 
telephone rates in the city of Greenville 
as shown in the schedule of the Bond 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co. The 
rates have been suspended until Novem- 
ber 28, 1916. Case 5,299. 

November 27: Hearing resumed on the 
petition of the city of Peoria to compel 
the Central Union Telephone Co. to re- 
duce its rates in the city of Peoria. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

November 21: Hearing at Boston, 
Mass., upon the petition of C. H. Porter, 
of Waban, for an investigation of the 
purchase of supplies by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. from the 
Western Electric Co. At this hearing the 
status of the Western Electric Co. in re- 
lation to the condition of the supply mar- 
ket was to have been discussed. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 24: Hearing at St. Paul in 
the matter of the application of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., of St. 
Paul, for permission to purchase the 
physical properties of the Minnesota Tel- 
ephone Co., of Brainerd, Minn. 

November 28: Hearing in the village 
hall at Richmond, Wis., upon the applica- 
tion of the Richmond Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its local exchange 
rates at Richmond and St. Martin, Minn. 
The company points out in its application 
that there is a demand by its subscribers 
that it furnish continuous 24-hour service, 
which is now being done, and in order to 
furnish such service and to secure a rea- 
sonable return on the investment, it is 
necessary to increase its rates. 

December 1: Hearing in the village 
hall at Canby, Minn., upon the applica- 
tion of the Canby Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates at Canby 
from $1 to $1.25 a month. 

MIssIssIPPt. 

November 11: The commission issued 
an order authorizing the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to permit the 
coming convention of the Mississippi Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs to have the 
free use of its lines. 

MIssouRI. 

November 14: The commission au- 
thorized A. E. LaRue to sell to O. S. 
Dowell the property of the Winfield Tele- 
phone Co., at Winfield, Mo., effective No- 
vember 10, 1916. 

NEW JERSEY. 

November: The commission approved 
an ordinance granting the Delaware & 
Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph Co. per- 
mission to install new lines in Haddon 
township, Camden county. 

November 16: Further hearing on the 
investigation of rates charged by the 
New York Telephone Co. and the Dela- 
ware & Atlantic Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the state. An appraisal of the 
companies’ properties was to have been 
submitted at this time. 

NEw York. 

November 17: Hearings at New York 
on the complaint of Elizabeth Riley 
against the New York Telephone Co. as 
to charges for semi-public telephone in- 
stalled at 142 West Thirty-fourth street, 
New York City. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

November 13: The commission grant- 
ed permission to the North Dakota Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates in Bis- 
marck, effective December 1. The change 
granted increases one-party business tele- 
phones to $3.25 a month, and two-party 
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business telephones to $2.75 a month, a 
net increase of 25 cents a month. Eighty- 
two per cent of the patrons approved the 
increase. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

November 14. The commission ap- 
proved the sale of the Middletown Tele- 
phone Co., of Middletown, Pa., to the 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 

November 28: Hearing on the ques- 
tion of allowing an increase in telephone 
rates for the town of Manning, S. C. 

WISCONSIN. 

November 15: Supplemental order en- 
tered by the commission in the matter of 
the application of the Shaw Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. Un- 
aer this order the company is authorized 
to adopt a rule providing for the payment 
cf rentals quarterly in advance and the 
payment of toll charges for the previous 
quarter. The order permits the company 
to remove the instruments for non-pay- 
ment of rentals and in case of a re-in- 
stallation a fee of $1 must be paid. 

The commission authorizes the Shaw 
Telephone Co. and Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. to establish a charge of three cents 
for each additional three minutes in ex- 
cess of an original three-minute message 
on either the two number or the particu- 
lar party basis, in either direction between 
the Eau Claire exchange of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. and the Cleghorn 
exchange of the Shaw Telephone Co. 

November 15: The Adams County 
Metallic Telephone Co., on complaint of 
William Nicolaus, was ordered to im- 
prove its service. Following are the im- 
provements which the commission di- 
rects : 

1. Provide good electrical contracts at 
all wire splices, trim all trees along the 
line, so that a proper. clearance under 
storm conditions will exist, and otherwise 
repair its lines to render adequate serv- 
ice. 

2. Provide a directory for distribution 
to subscribers giving names, call numbers 
and rules of company. 

3. Keep a report of all complaints or 
irregularities in service showing time at 
which trouble is reported, the nature, the 
duration and final disposition. 

4. Comply with the service standards 
of the commission. The work of repair- 
ing the lines must be started at once and 
May 1, 1917, is considered a reasonable 
time limit for the making of the improve- 
ments required. 

November 16: Authority granted the 
Pulaski Merchants & Farmers Telephone 
Co. to issue $200 of stock to secure funds 
to make extensions and improvements. 

November 16: Application filed by the 
Hubertus Telephone Co. for authority to 
issue $200 of stock to replace an equal 
amount of void stock outstanding. 

November 16: MHearings at Fairchild, 
Wis., in the case of R. L. Frisbie et al, 
vs. the Central Wisconsin Telephone Co., 
in regard to service. U-985. 

November 16: Hearing in the case of 
the Glidden Telephone Co. vs. the Ash- 
land Home Telephone Co., in regard to 
the division of tolls. U-984. 

November 16: Hearing in the case of 
the Ashland Home Telephone Co. vs. the 
Glidden Telephone Co. U-990. 

November 17: Ed Jones, of Sawyer, 
filed complaint against the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., alleging that it has re- 
fused to furnish him service. 

November 24: Hearing in the matter 


of the application of the Door County 
Telephone Co. of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., for 
authority to increase rates. 


U-991. 









Methods of Cost Determination 


Problem of Cost Analysis One in Apportionment of Expenses—First Essential 
Is Classification of Accounts—Expense of Furnishing Actual Telephone Service 
Divided Among Three Main Groups—Four General Classes of Expenses 


Because it is impracticable to keep 
the accounts of a telephone company in 
such a way that the cost of each class 
of service can be obtained directly from 
the company’s records, it becomes nec- 
essary to analyze the expenses in such 
a way as to assign to each class of serv- 
ice its proper share. , 

In other words, the problem of cost 
determination is a problem in the ap- 
portionment of expenses. If logical and 
reasonable bases can be found for divid- 
ing expenses among classes of service, 
it will be possible to arrive at the cost 
of each class of service, very closely. 
If not, the cost analysis will necessarily 
be defective. 


CLASSIFICATION OF AccouNTS ESSENTIAL. 

The first essential to finding the cost 
of any class of service is a classification 
of accounts which bears a close relation 
to the nature of the business and which 
groups expenses according to steps or 
processes in carrying on the business. 
The existence of various expenses is due 
to the existence of conditions in the busi- 
ness but not all expenses may be traced 
back to the same conditions. 

For example, the expense for operat- 
ors’ wages is caused primarily by the 
amount of traffic handled; the expense 
ef maintaining aerial wire is related to 
the amount of such wire in use, and the 
cost of keeping subscribers’ accounts is 
most directly related to the number of 
such accounts. 

If the classification of accounts is such 
that unrelated expenses or expenses 
which do not result from the existence 
of the same conditions in the business 
are charged to the same account, it be- 
comes practically impossible to find any 
logical basis for dividing them among 
the classes of service. 


DIVISION OF EXPENSE. 


The classification of accounts in any 
business must be determined by the na- 
ture of the business and should, as nearly 
as possible, reflect the cost of each dis- 
tinct step in carrying it on, i. e., expenses 
should be departmentalized. The tele- 
phone business affords no exception to 
the general rule. The classifications of 
accounts for telephone companies gen- 


erally recognize that the expense of fur- 
nishing actual telephone service should 
be divided among three main groups. 
These are: 

The expense of carrying on central 
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office operation and maintenance, or of 
actually handling the traffic. 

The expense of keeping the wire plant 
in condition to furnish service. 

The expense of keeping up equipment 
on subscribers’ premises. 

In addition there are certain expenses 
which must be met in any continuing 
business. One of these groups embraces 
the expense incurred by the company in 
its relation to its subscribers, such as 
the cost of collecting, cost of keeping 
subscribers’ accounts, and related ex- 
penses. Another group includes the ad- 
ministrative expenses of running the 
business and may be described by the 
term “general.” In addition, there are 
certain undistributed expenses such as 
insurance, operation of utility equipment, 
such as wagons and automobiles, and 
storeroom expenses. These main groups 
with stich detailing as the size of the 
business will warrant, afford a basis on 
which to proceed in finding the cost of 
each class of service. 

In dealing with interest and deprecia- 
tion of other public utilities, the general 
policy seems to be to consider ‘these ex- 
penses as an overhead burden and divide 
them upon the basis obtained from the 
division of other expenses. There are, 
however, certain differences between the 
plant of a telephone company and that 
of any other public utility which make a 
different method of handling correct as 
applied to depreciation of telephone 
equipment and interest on investment. 


ALLOCATING EXPENSE TO SUBSCRIBER. 


It is particularly true of telephone 
equipment that a large part of it may 
be allocated to individual subscribers or 
apportioned directly to them. Such 
equipment includes the telephone instru- 
ments, wire, cables apportioned on the 
basis of the conductors used by the sub- 
scribers to the total used conductors in 
the cables, poles and conduits, in pro- 
portion to the subscribers’ use of such 
poles or conduits, and even a portion of 
central office equipment: 

The fact that a large part of telephone 
equipment is devoted directly to the use 
of the individual subscriber or two or 
more subscribers on a line suggests the 
method to be followed in making a divi- 
sion of the value of the physical prop- 
erty among classes of service. As far 
as it holds true that property is directly 
in the service of a certain class of sub- 
scribers, the value of such property may 
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be allocated directly to that class of 
service. Other property such as land and 
buildings, portions of central office equip- 
ment and general equipment cannot be 
directly divided up among classes, but 
interest and depreciation on such prop- 
erty must be apportioned on other bases. 

If we accept the principle that for the 
telephone business in general the sub- 
scriber who receives a message is partly 
responsible for that message and charge- 
able with part of the expense of han- 
dling it, we come to the conclusion that 
interest and depreciation on property 
which may be employed directly in the 
service of any class of subscribers is not 
entirely chargeable to that class. As a 
given line will handle but one message 
at a time, peaks which may create seri- 
ous traffic problems in the operation of 
central office equipment can have no ef- 
fect upon the subscriber’s line and _in- 
strument. When his telephone is in use 
its entire capacity and the entire capac- 
ity of his line is in use. 

Line and subscribers’ station expenses 
are uninfluenced by the peak load upon 
the telephone system. In fact, line ex- 
penses are for practical purposes fixed 
charges in the sense that, once the line 
is installed, its cost of operation and 
maintenance bears little or no relation 
tc its use. For subscribers’ stations, in a 
common battery plant, much the same 
condition holds true. The actual wear 
resulting from the use of the instrument 
may have some influence on mainte- 
nance, but for practical purposes this 
can be disregarded. 

The fact that each unit of telephone 
service must be used by two parties and 
that the class which originates a given 
volume of traffic cannot fairly be 
charged with the entire cost of handling 
such traffic, leads us to a division of tel- 
ephone expenses into four general classes 
as follows: 


CENTRAL OFFICE OPERATION. 


1. Expenses directly caused by the 
volume of traffic such as_ operators’ 
wages. When the number of calls from 
each class of service to each other class 
of service is known, operators’ wages 
may be apportioned directly and ‘nally 
to the classes of service to whicl: they 
relate. With both originating an tef- 
minating traffic considered and equal 
weight given to originating and terminat- 
ing calls, all classes of subscribers will 
Le charged with the full cost of operat 
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ors’ wages for which they may be con- 
sidered responsible, regardless of the di- 
rection of the traffic. 

Not all traffic handled through the cen- 
tral office has the same cost per message. 
A message terminating on a party line 
where code ringing is required will take 


more time for handling than where code | 


ringing is not needed. A message from 
a measured service telephone must be 
recorded by pressing a key of a meas- 
uring device, which results in more than 
the average amount of operators’ time 
being devoted to that message. 

When all classes of traffic are weighted 
in accordance with the number of oper- 
ators work units required for their han- 
dling, the cost of handling the traffic 
from each class to each other class is 
found by obtaining the ratio of the work 
required to handle it, to the total cen- 
tral office work and allocating to it a cor- 
responding part of the expense, to be di- 
vided equally between those originating 
the traffic and those receiving the calls. 

Some of the central office expenses are 
apportioned on other bases, but the lim- 
its of this discussion will not permit their 
explanation. 


Upkeep OF LINES AND INSTRUMENTS. 


2. Expenses which for the most part 
are related to the existence of certain 
equipment employed directly in the serv- 
ice of individual subscribers, such as the 
cost of repairing telephone instruments. 
Although the telephone instrument is on 
the premises of an individual subscriber, 
it performs a service for everyone with 
whom he talks. When that instrument 
is connected with any other instrument 
in the system, it is employed in the serv- 
ice of both parties. When still another 
connection is set up, it is used by another 
party. 

Although the telephone instrument is 
commonly regarded as a facility installed 
for an individual subscriber, in reality 
it is only a part of the facilities used by 
all parties with whom he talks. Conse- 
quently the expense of keeping that in- 
Strument in repair, although it may be 
allocated to that instrument, in the first 
instance, is really an expense. which is 
incurred for the benefit of all parties 
who have telephone connection with it. 

As the instrument is equally used in 
the service of all parties who secure 
conne:‘ion with it and in the service of 
the party on whose premises it happens 
to be, and as whatever portion of the cost 
of maintaining the instrument is variable, 
le, ependent on its use, is related pri- 
marily to the number of times that it is 
used, the cost of maintaining the instru- 
ment may fairly be divided equally be- 
tween the subscriber for whom it was in- 
stalled and all parties with whom he 


talks—and the portion of the expense 
which is chargeable to such other sub- 
Scribers 


may be divided among them on 
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the message basis or, in other words, in 
proportion to the number of times that 
they use the instrument. 


Cost oF KEEPING SUBSCRIBERS’ ACCOUNTS. 


3. Expenses which are caused by the 
fact that the subscriber is a subscriber 
and which are not related to the traffic 
to which he is a party. Not all of the 
expenses which are incurred in the serv- 
ice of any particular individual are ex- 
penses which should be shared by other 
subscribers. Such expenses, which in- 
clude the cost of keeping subscribers’ 
records and of collecting bills, are in- 
curred in connection with a very impor- 
tant part of the telephone company’s 
work, but they are not related to the 
traffic handled, except in a very remote 
degree. These are expenses incurred by 
the relation of the subscriber or class 
of subscribers to the company as sub- 
scribers, rather than as users of certain 
amounts of telephone service. 

The cost of keeping subscribers’ rec- 
ords is different for different classes of 
subscribers. The cost of keeping the 


-record of a measured service subscriber, 


for example, due to the necessity of 
keeping a record of his traffic, will be 
greater, on the whole, than the corre- 
sponding cost in connection with flat- 
rate service. The cost of collection of 
nickel subscribers’ accounts is likewise 
different from the cost of collecting bills 
of users of unlimited service, due to the 
difference in methods which must be 
employed. 

When a subscriber chooses his class 
of service he causes the company to in- 
cur certain expenses which are not pro- 
ductive of telephone service and which 
are not related to the general business 
of furnishing such service. If he chooses 
a class of service in which the cost of 
handling subscribers’ accounts is rela- 
tively high, he may reasonably be re- 
quired to bear the entire share of such 
expense chargeable to him as a subscriber 
and no part of it should be regarded as 
an expense to be shared by other sub- 
scribers with whom he may talk. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES. 


4, In every business there are certain ex- 
penses which are not incurred in direct 
connection with the performance of any 
of the activities which go directly to cre- 
ate the product or service supplied by the 
business. The telephone business affords 
no exception. 

In addition to such direct expenses as 
are necessary in performing such func- 
tions as central office operation, keeping 
up lines and instruments and keeping 
subscribers’ accounts, the general expense 
of running the business as a whole en- 
ters into the cost of service. Since this 
expense is incurred that all functions 
of the company may be properly per- 
formed, it may be treated as an over- 
head expense, i. e., as an expense which 
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should be distributed over the business 
as a whole in proportions obtained by 
the apportionment of direct expenses. 
Each subscriber, therefore, should share 
in the general expenses of conducting the 
business in the same ratio that he con- 
tributes to the total of other expenses. 

Objection has sometimes been raised 
to the application of the cost of service 
principle to telephone rates because of 
the belief that the cost would be so far 
different from the value that classes 
which now pay the highest rates would 
show a very low cost and that a high 
cost would be shown for classes which 
can afford to pay only a very low rate. 
The cost analyses which have been made 
do not show such results. 

Although they show beyond question 
that some classes of service are much 
more profitable than others under exist- 
ing rates they do not indicate that the 
cost is so much different from what is 
assumed to be the value of service that 
rates made in accordance with the cost 
would be at all revolutionary. This, af- 
ter all, is but natural. When the devel- 
opment of a telephone company has 
reached a point where flat-rate schedules 
are higher than many prospective sub- 
scribers can afford to pay, the effort is 
made to provide a class of service which 
the company can afford to offer at a 
lower rate. Where the value of service 
to the subscriber is small the company 
meets the situation by developing a class 
of service cheaper both to the subscriber 
and to the company. 


Cost or Business SERVICE. 


Because business telephones often re- 
quire shorter lines than residence tele- 
phones it has been felt that the cost of 
service to business subscribers might 
even be less than to residences. If the 
business subscriber were to meet the full 
cost of the maintenance, depreciation 
and interest charges upon his line and 
the residence subscriber were to do like- 
wise with his there would be a tendency 
toward a low apnarent cost of business 
service. 

However, when the business subscriber 
is charged with part of the expense of 
the long residence lines in the proportion 
that his use of those lines bears to the 
total use, and the residence subscriber 
obtains part of the benefit of the low 
cost on short business lines, the cost to 
the business subscriber is increased and 
that to the residence subscriber decreased. 
Further, the business line will normally 
be used much more than the residence 
line and when the total number of mes- 
sages transmitted over that line is con- 
sidered, the business line cost which will 
be transferred to the residence will be 
much less per unit of use than will the 
residence line cost transferred to the 
business. 

The 


reapportionment of expenses 
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means that all classes of subscribers 
share in the maintenance cost and fixed 
charges on all equipment in proportion 
to their use of all of it and that their 
fair share of the cost is not merely the 
charges on equipment devoted particu- 
Jarly to reaching them. 

This explanation of the methods used 
in finding the cost of each class of serv- 
ice has necessarily been brief and has 


omitted all reference to variations of the 
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methods outlined which must be made in 
apportioning various expenses charged to 
sub-accounts, as the limits of these arti- 
cles will not permit a complete exposi- 
tion of the methods which are em- 
ploved. 

A more complete explanation may be 
found in the decision of the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin in the case 
of Bogart et al. vs. Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., decided April 18, 1916, and reported 
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in full in Public Utilities Reports, an- 
notated, Vol. 1916 C, pages 1020 to 10:7, 
The apportionments in that case were 
made by the writer of these articles and 
his associates in the public utility rate ce- 
partment of the Wisconsin commission, 
and the decision of the commission con- 
tains a statement of the methods used in 
the apportionment of the property and of 
the operating expenses charged to each 
of the sub-accounts. 


Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Side Tones from the Telephone 
Transmitter on the Front. 
By Well Clay. 


Down by the mill, near the river bank, 

Where the willow trees grow green and 
rank, 

There lived a clam in a quiet pool 

Who wouldn't attend the fishes’ school. 

Said he, when questioned, “I need not go, 

‘Cause I know all that I need to know; 


“The school's all right for them as cares 
To be always agoing away somewheres; 
For they're the folks which, sure enough, 
Have got to be ‘right up to snuff,’ 

Or else they will get caught some day; 
But, as for me, right here I'll stay.” 


So he opened his shell just a little crack 

To catch the drift from the river’s slack; 

He never looked to the left nor right, 

3ut kept agrowin’ with all his might; 

Thinkin’ the fishes were fools because 

They went in the current where the dan- 
ger was! 


Alack, one day, a muskrat spied 

This fat old clam which tried to hide 

$y closing the door to his home up tight— 

Which worried the muskrat not a mite 

For it cracked the shell with the greatest 
ease 

And its appetite it did then appease 

With the juicy meat of the clam’s “re- 
mains”; 

Cleaning the shell with the greatest pains 

Of the last white scrap of its dinner rare 

Before swimming back to its cozy lair. 

The moral is coming—don’t go away— 

Don’t be a clam, that’s all, I say. 





By the way, are you figuring on going 
down (or up, or whatever you are in the 
habit of calling it) to Chicago for the 
convention, which is to be held there at 
Hotel La Salle on December 5, 6, 7 
and &? 

I believe this is going to be the best 
convention I have ever attended in Chi- 
cago. for two reasons, one of which is 
the peculiar state of the telephone indus- 
try at the present time in regard to the 
almost universal necessity of an imme- 
diate raise in price of service all over 
the country—which the convention will 
probably take note of and furnish possi- 
ble solutions for bringing about, with as 
little friction as possible between you and 
your patrons—and the other is that it 
will be my first convention in Chicago. 
The United States Independent Tele- 


phone Association is for your protection, 
instruction, benefit and, incidentally, rec- 
reation. 

If you don’t get anything out of the 
convention, it may be possible that the 
convention will get something out of you 
—so it will be worth while. I have been 
at conventions where the morning after 
showed that a great deal had been gotten 
out of various delegates, because a casual 
glance at them showed that they were 
“all gone,” to use a simple but descriptive 
phrase. 

However, the coming convention will 
not be of that sort, but it will be full of 
instruction, sociability and entertainment. 

Now, about the raise in rates: With- 
out wishing to reiterate or become prosy, 
about when do you expect to really make 
a start toward assembling enough reliable 
figures about your individual business so 
you will be convinced that it is your 
move in the matter? If you are doing 
well enough now on the rates you have, 
you must have had a gold mine a while 
back and are prepared with a large sur- 
plus in cash so that this little drain of 
high prices will be stood with no incon- 
venience. 

You know as well as I do that not one 
company in ten thousand is in any such 
position financially—so all there is to the 
matter is that you must not only do some 
thinking and planning but you must shift 
your gears and do a little acting. 

I was in a large retail store yesterday 
and the busiest person in the place was 
the clerk who was going over all the 
last year’s left-over goods and marking 
up the price before putting them on the 
counters for the holiday trade. I said. 
“Why do you mark up these old stocks 
when they, at least, are already bought 
and paid for?” ‘ 

“It is costing us more to do business,” 
he replied, “to advertise; for rent and 
heat and clerk hire, and, on the new goods 
I am unpacking, the margin of profit is 
smaller than it used to be in most cases, 
and where it is the same the dollars we 
realize will not buy as much goods, serv- 
ice or go as far towards paying our liv- 
ing expenses. We are forced to meet 
the conditions and do it quickly or lose 
out.” 


I was speaking to a rural patron by 
the counter a little later and, in mention- 
ing the rise in the tide of expenses, said 


that in all probability we, too, would 
have to meet it and make another 
“raise.” 

“Why should you people raise your 


rates just because prices are up tempo- 
rarily?” he asked. “Because batteries 
and wire and all you use have raised a 
little lately is no reason why you should 
raise the rates to us farmers—your plant 
as a whole is all bought and paid for 
before the raise.” 

“Well,” I said, “we have to pay you 
farmers $2 per bushel for wheat with 
which to make flour for our bread, and 
that alone would indicate that we would 
have to have more money to get the same 
amount of grub. When I installed a 
telephone in your house I remember it 
took about 19 bushels of wheat to 
pay me for a year’s rent. Now all I get 
for a year’s service to you is about eight 
bushels, and my appetite is about the 
same now as it was then, so far as | can 
determine by shootin’ biscuits at it.” 

“Yes, very true,” said Mr. Farmer, “but 
you must remember that it not only costs 
me more to raise that crop of wheat now 
per acre than it did then, but I get less 
wheat per acre, owing to the slow but 
sure exhaustion of the soil of those ma- 
terials which are necessary for growing 
good wheat. Then, too, the land is worth 
more per acre by a good many dollars 
and the return per acre in interest is not 
nearly as large unless we get good prices 
for our products.” 

“Was not your farm all bought and 
paid for before the raise in prices?” | 
asked casually. 

“Of course it was,” he replied with 
some heat, without remembering tht he 
had torpedoed my ship with the same 
shell a while back, “but is that any rason 
why I should sell wheat for 80 cents 
when it is worth $2; when all the c othes 
my family wears have gone up; when 
twine for binding my grain and corn has 
doubled; when machinery is skin: ming 
the milky way and labor has gore UP 
from $40 to $50 a month, and hard ‘» get 
at that? 

“You town guys had better wake 1, for 
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I am telling you that prices for farm 
products and farm acres are not going to 
go down to any appreciable extent while 
you are here, even if you do live to leave 
Methuselah at the post.” 

“Then you think you ought to make a 
living and interest charges, besides up- 
keep and operation, on land you got 
from the government at $1.25 an acre on 
the present basis of land prices at $150 
to $175 per acre?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “Ain’t the land 
worth as much to me as it would be to 
a man to whom [| might easily sell the 
farm, at $160, which I have been of- 
fered? 

“T couldn’t possibly make a living now, 
at the present prices of what I have to 
buy, with the prices I used to get for 
what I raised when labor was worth only 
$10 to $18 per month, and easy to get, 
and everything else in proportion, and 
you know it as well as I do.” 

“All right, then,” I told him, “I'll agree 
with you that you are entitled to realize 
on your present plant at reproduction 
prices, and naturally you will admit that 
] am entitled to do the same with ours in 
the telephone business.” 


Do you think, kind reader, that he 
heartily agreed to grant me the same 
privilege that I had been ready to grant 
him on the strength of the same argu- 
ments ? 

Do you think he agreed to our right of 
about doubling the present book price 
of our plants and proceeding to realize 
interest charges, depreciation, operation 
and maintenance, based on the new fig- 
ures? 

He said he would “take out his tele- 
phone first.” 

Would he? Undoubtedly. 

And go without service permanently ? 
Not for very long—he never has. 

Will you win or lose? 

APHORISM: Don’t be a clam unless 
you are careless about your undertaker. 


Do You Ever Apologize to the 
Telephone Girl? 

“Main 3838,” called the man into the 
telephone, says the Salt Lake Telegram. 

A minute’s delay. To the man waiting 
at the telephone that minute seemed an 
hour. Then into the man's ear came the 
voice «f{ the girl at central, saying: 

Ky ‘n 3838 has been changed to Main 
279. 

Wherevpon the man indulged in that 
favorite pastime of going up in the air. 
Strai; t up he went, clean to the ceiling, 
Sayine : 

“Main 3838 has not been changed. I 
ought to know. It’s my residence I’m call- 
ing. \What’s the matter with this tele- 
Phone service anyway? If you girls knew 
your business a little better, telephone 
companies would be more popular. Ring 
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Main 3838 again, and don't tell me they 
don’t answer.” 

So raved the man, but the girl at cen- 
tral only replied: ‘Main 3838 has been 
changed to Main 6279.” 

Exasperating, wasn’t it? You can sym- 
pathize, can’t you? Because you’ve had 
the same experience, haven’t you? But 
have you ever had this further experi- 
ence? 

Suddenly it dawned upon the man that 
because he had called the Main exchange 
numbers several times during the day he 
had sort of formed the Main exchange 
habit. The number of his home telephone 
really was Garfield 3838. 

But did he apologize to the girl at cen- 
tral? He did not! Did you, the last time 
she had the goods on you dead to rights? 


The Illinois Convention. 

(Continued from page 26.) 
for in numbers and position these 
locally-owned companies have every ad- 
vantage. 

The Michigan Telephone & Traffic As- 
sociation has been employing engineers 
to advise member companies on general 
construction and to test toll circuits for 
transmission — efficiency. The Eastern 
Telephone Traffic Association employ 
three men for this purpose. In many 
counties in Illinois, the farmers have 
their agricultural expert. Surely the tel- 
ephone association has as much at stake 
as the farmer. 

Numerous companies will be found the 
management of which really appreciate 
the earning possibilities of the toll traffic. 
3ut due to excessive greed on their part 
and their neighbors, they cannot get an 
equitable distribution of earnings. One 
company is called to mind that has no 
Rell connections whatever except through 


1o 
ing, 


a neighboring exchange. It owns the 
cnly toll lines to all the neighboring 


towns and charges 10 cents to all iricom- 
ing messages. 

There is no happy medium for many 
of these companies. Some demand free 
passage over all neighboring companies’ 
lines; others maintain that, due to cus- 
tom, they are entitled to everything they 
can collect. They put the proposition up 
to me that their neighbors are satisfied, in 
many instances where I have known the 
contrary to be true, but I assume that 
their neighbors have never protested. 

It is really surprising how little ac- 
quaintance exists between neighboring tel- 
ephone companies. To my mind there is 
just one solution to this problem. It is to 
divide this state into districts and then 
get these telephone managements to- 
gether about four times a year. This was 
the original plan and would be in force 
today but for the division of sentiment 
regarding Bell connections. 

The thing which seems to create the 
most prejudice against the association is 
the belief by many of the companies that 
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they are receiving something unusual 
from the Bell company, which they would 
sacrifice by affiliation. The fact that they 
do not exchange confidences with their 
neighbors permits this impression to re- 
main, but the conditions must be pretty 
much the same. They range from a 
straight 32 per cent. on all out-going 
business to 2 cents per paid minute on 
all except A. T. & T. messages. 

There are instances of allowance for 
operators’ salaries running as high as 
$32.50 per month, also allowances for 
testing and clearing trouble. Several in- 
stances are known of the local company 
being given a territory embracing several 
smaller companies which receive 15 per 
cent. on out-going messages. As a gen- 
eral proposition the Bell company is giv- 
ing these contracts pretty cheerfully and 
where its wrath has been incurred [ can- 
not see but the companies have recovered 
entirely and generally they lost their 
fear.” 

Com MISSION CONTROL. 

The last speaker of the morning ses- 
sion was Manford Savage, of Champlain, 
who spoke along the 
ment control as it affects 
panies. 


lines of govern- 
com- 
In summing up the results of 
commission control Mr. Savage stated 
that it reduces unfair competition but 
that simpler methods of cost accounting 
and reports are needed. 
address Mr. Savage stated that for some 


small 


In opening his 


years before Illinois had it, he favored 
government control of public utilities, 
koth state and national. Continuing the 
speaker said, among other things: 

“The experience under the commission 
control, has now been sufficiently long 
tc enable Independent telephone men in 
Ilinois to pause and take stock and de- 
termine for themselves whether our ex- 
perience has been such as to warrant us 
in assisting the efforts to abrogate the 
commission or line up in favor of the 
continuance of this method of control 
over our business. 

This is a business men’s organization, 
and its members should view it as it 
affects those engaged in a business that 
the commission control touches in_ its 
every day administration. To put it blunt- 
ly—has commission control in the state 
of Illinois been of advantage or disad- 
vantage to the operating Independent 
telephone men in the state? 

From information derived from those 
operating Independent telephone plants, I 
am forced to conclude that the commis- 
sion control in its operation does inflict 
an unnecessary burden upon those operat- 
ing small plants, in one particular. That 
is in the character of the reports required 
to be made to the commission. 

The belief is growing rapidly that 
many of the requirements are not only 
not necessary in the administration of a 
splendid law and do no good to the pub- 
lic, while inflicting upon the small utility 
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needless expense which of course the 
public has ultimately to bear. It is 
forcibly asserted that the expense to the 
people is not warranted by any practical 
result. 

If a law was passed to supervise and 
regulate the business of retail merchants, 
the ordinary man would say that it was 
hardly fair that the character of the re- 
ports made to the governing body should 
be furnished or prescribed by Marshall 
Field because of the fear that the busi- 
ness customs of the greatest retail dealer 
in the world might not exactly fit the 
situation of the storekeeper who trades 
ten yards of calico for eight dozen eggs 
or a pound of coffee for a gallon of 
sorghum. 

If it be a fact that the forms and the 
details of the reports to the commission 
are so complex, abstruse and _ technical 
as to render unnecessary and_ burden- 
some expense and serious trouble to the 
small operator, then it concerns this as- 
sociation for Independent telephone as- 
sociations do represent the small com- 
panies in this state and the nation. 

It is not my purpose at this time to 
discuss the great burden imposed upon 
telephone men by the duplication of reg- 
ulation, beyond saying that it is my per- 
sonal opinion that the national body 
should not go into the business of any 
concern, the major part of whose busi- 
ness is intrastate, beyond so much the 
business as is actually used in interstate 
business. In other words, of any small 
telephone company only a very small 
part of the revenue is derived from long 
distance service, most of the business be- 
ing local in character. 

There might be some theoretical rea- 
son for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission assuming jurisdiction over the 
toll business, but certainly that should be 
the limit. 

It will be admitted that a large per- 
centage of the practical benefit received 
by the public and by those engaged in the 
business affected, has been obtained by 
the round table discussion put into effect 
by many regulatory bodies. Now this 
method of procedure is particularly val- 
vable to a state commission and has been 
carried as far by the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission as any with which 
I am acquainted, to the very great ben- 
efit of us all. 

Of course, we must not lose sight of 
the value to be obtained by all from a 
standardized accounting and cost system. 
But, certainly, a very much more simple 
and none the less effective one can be 
devised than that suggested by the meth- 
ods in tse at the present time. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and ef- 
fective state control have reduced unfair 
competition to a minimum. But a sim- 
pler form of accounting and reports is 
one of the crying needs of the hour to 
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the men represented in this convention. 
It does not matter who originated the 
present system. 

It has been charged that one concern, 
country-wide, can have its experts adopt 
a form of accounting, very simple to its 
highly specialized accountants, and put it 
into effect in its thousands of offices. If 
those in charge do not understand the 
form, there is always available to them 
the services of those who originated the 
system. To the small Independently-op- 
erated company, it is obvious such a 
course cannot be pursued. 

Is the complaint of a small operator 
iri the central part of the state couched 
in forcible but not eloquent language, 
when he said ‘there is too much damned 
red tape,’ justifiable? He said he could 
not look after his lines very much be- 
cause it took most of his time trying to 
make out his report to the commission. 

A man having $2,500 invested in a 
utility showed me his report. It con- 
tained 35 pages printed on paper 9 ins. 
by 12 ins., an index of 54 lines and —— 
questions were to be answered. 

He thought some of the headings were 
not simple. One was ‘Reserve for 
Amortization of Intangible Assets.’ An- 
other was ‘Basis for Charges for 
Amortization.’ Of course one having 
intelligence enough to belong to this as- 
sociation would not be as ignorant as 
my friend. To prove it I am going to 
ask all those who know what those head- 
ings mean, to hold up their hands. I am 
disappointed. I thought the vote would 
be unanimous except for the speaker 
who is not required to vote. 

Our commission has a somewhat gen- 
eral reputation over the country for dis- 
regarding the abstruse, cutting cross-lots 
and getting at the meat of the con- 
troversy in matters brought before it. So 
far it has not at all gone along the lines 
of the utilities commission in a certain 
state. It required a man operating a tel- 
ephone plant with 86 subscribers to hire 
a night operator, although the evidence 
before the commission showed that the 
cost of the night operator would exceed 
the net revenue received from all sub- 
scribers. It based its ruling on the theory 
that the law said that the utility should 
furnish adequate service. 

Cannot this association, through its 
proper officers, have a heart to heart talk 
with our commissioners to the end that 
a much simpler form of accounting and 
reports be prescribed for telephone com- 
panies ? 

I am sure this could be done and still 
preserve in the law every beneficial fea- 
ture. I would not emasculate a single 
basic principle of the law because I know 
the purpose of its enactment and well 
recognize that it has been most efficient 
in giving a square deal alike to the 
utilities and to the public. But simplicity 
never weakens. It always strengthens. 
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You can overdo a good thing. We ‘seq 
to think the lawyers were the only people 
over-burdened with reports, but there are 
others now. 

Many reasons are given in the public 
press just now why print paper is climb- 
ing in price. I think that if the unnum- 
bered tons of white paper spoiled by mak- 
ing out thereon reports to state utilities 
commissions and to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and which now lie 
rotting in the vaults in state capitols and 
at Washington, and which not one citizen 
out of the hundred millions of the in- 
habitants of this great and glorious land 
will look at in 25 years, were put to some 
practical use, there would be plenty of 
print paper that could be applied to the 
dissemination of useful knowledge, and 
offered at a reasonable price. 


The vast sepulchers fronting on the 
silent halls of death where for decades 
untouched lie numberless volumes of 
Patent Office reports and Congressional 
Records returning to dust, are now being 
enlarged to provide a last resting place 
for the infinite number of utility reports, 
where they shall lie undisturbed until 
Gabriel from the battlements of Heaven 
shall blow his trumpet to rouse the sleep- 
ing nations of earth. On that great day, 
the only one interested in them will be, 
possibly, the recording angel who may 
want some information throwing some 
light on the ‘amortization’ accounts of 
some poor sinner on earth.” 


Tue TuHurRSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first paper on the program for the 
Thursday afternoon session was entitled 
“The Telephone Business,” by J. C. Kel- 
sey, vice-president of TELEPHONY. In 
Mr. Kelsey’s absence, his paper was read 
by Stanley R. Edwards, managing editor. 
It was published in last week’s issue. 

After the presentation of this paper, 
the meeting resolved itself into a discus- 
sion of general topics, with Secretary 
Baker in the chair. W. C. Drysdale, of 
Olney, opened the discussion with a brief 
address relative to valuation. He stated 
that every employe should know some- 
thing about valuation. Adequate rates 
cannot be determined unless the value of 
the property be known. A_ valuation, 
therefore, is absolutely essential. [or 4 
valuation an inventory is needed, but it 
is not such a big job once it is com 
menced. 

Secretary Baker then brought up the 
cost of setting telephone poles. /t was 
agreed that the costs depended iargely 
upon the conditions under whicli poles 
were set. 


Cost or SETTING POLES. 


President Glandon presented sone data 
which he had obtained as a result of 
building a line beginning about 3° miles 
13 miles 

ren in 


from town and running to about 
from the town. There were five 
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the gang and a Ford motor truck was 
used, 10 cents per mile being allowed as 
the charge for the truck. There were 
set 235 6-in. poles of 20 and 25 feet in 
jength. About one-third of the poles 
were of the 25-foot length and the re- 
maining two-thirds 20-foot poles. 

Account was kept of all the costs. After 
the poles were all placed, the figures 
showed that it cost 97 cents to set each 
pole. This cost includes the cost of locat- 
ing, digging and setting, the labor, the 
motor truck and board for the men. It 
does not include the hauling. The poles 
were set in ordinary soil which was not 
very hard digging, although 38 holes 
were blasted. 

President Glandon stated that the state 
commission is obtaining unit costs for 
valuation purposes and that costs of 
setting poles are highly important. 

This topic was evidently one of great 
interest to those present and resulted in 
lively discussion. 

F. C. Woods, of Galesburg, stated that 
the most expensive job was the rebuild- 
ing of a line. In a particular case, a re- 
built line cost nearly as much as a new 
line. The poles were cut down and reset 
closer together. He thought it would pay 
to cut off poles and reset them if the 
poles are simply relowered in the same 
holes; otherwise it would not pay. 

F. M. Ashe, of Kewanee, stated that 
the cost of setting 20 to 40-foot poles is 
approximately the same as the price of 
the poles. Using modern methods, in- 
cluding pole jacks, a pole could be cut 
off and reset in the same hole in seven 
minutes. His line gang consisted of seven 
or eight men, depending upon the dis- 
tance from the exchange. 

The size of the line gang was then dis- 
cussed. The general opinion was that a 
gang of four men is the smallest which 
can work efficiently. In building a new 
line a five-man gang, consisting of one 
lineman acting as foreman and four 
ground men, was thought the most eco- 
nomical. 

Secretary Baker then discussed the re- 
lations of neighboring Independent com- 
panies and this was followed by a con- 
sideration of the free use of toll lines. 
During this discussion the matter of a 
time limit was featured. It was felt that 
a time limit should be put on the toll 
lines, as otherwise loss of business would 
result due to the lines being tied up by 
excessive talkers. 


REGULATING Boptes. 


Bruce A. Campbell, of St. Louis, Mo., 
introduced by President Glandon at the 
close of the general discussion, spoke on 
the subject, “Clean Hands.” The devel- 
opment of the telephone, the speaker 
state’, was the most wonderful event in 
the recollection of those present. It was 
cue largely and almost entirely to the or- 
ganization of Independent telephone com- 
Panics. Until after the expiration of the 
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basic patents there was practically no tel- 
ephone development in the country. 

The speaker then discussed the devel- 
opment of regulation. In 1885 the Cul- 
lom act, which was an attempt to regu- 
late common carriers, was passed by Con- 
gress. Prior to that time utilities had 
regulated themselves and _ unrestricted 
competition was the order of the day. It 
was probably as hurtful to the people and 
companies as regulated monopoly is to- 
day. 

In 1890 the passage of the Sherman 
act marked a new era. This act sought 
to regulate competition by forcing fair 
competition to develop the service and 
rates without the provisions of the act 
interfering with the rates themselves. 

There is a source of regulation by loca: 
bodies, but the control has not amounted 
to much. 

The speaker cited two cases in which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
rendered decisions. The first is the Pitts- 
burgh case in which it was sought to re- 
move alleged discrimination. The Inter- 
state commission dismissed the case on 
account of having no jurisdiction over it. 
The other case was also one of discrim- 
ination, concerning press and other rates 
of telegraph companies. In this case the 
Interstate Commerce Commission recog- 
nized that there is a difference between 
telephone and telegraph rates for serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Campbell next outlined the powers 
of the Illinois commission. Illinois util- 
ities, he stated, are absolutely under con- 
trol and supervision of the Illinois com- 
mission and under partial control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
are also subject to special acts of Con- 
egress and under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Department of Justice. 

Regulation is based upon three causes: 

1. Public utilities are given the right 
of eminent domain or the right of con- 
cdemnation. 

2. The state allows the use of public 
grounds, streets and roads. 

3. Nature of service furnished by 
utility. 

Because of its nature the state de- 
mands that the telephone business be 
regulated for the good of the people. The 


companies are a kind of agent of the pub- 


lic and under the theory of agency, on 
behalf of the people, regulation exists. 

In 1906, after the passage of the Hep- 
burn law, the railroads fought it most 
strenuously but now they would not go 
back to the old days of rebating, which 
was prohibited to the Hepburn act. 

PRINCIPLES OF Eguiry. 

There are two principles of equity: 

“He who seeks equity must do equity.” 

“He who comes into equity must come 
with clean hands.” 

Both of these principles apply to op- 
erators of telephone companies and the 
public. 
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When a company puts in improvements, 
increases its facilities and furnishes bet- 
ter service, it is entitled to rates which 
are commensurate. 

The courts have little to do with the 
regulation of public utilities. The com- 
missions must be met and the telephone 
company must protect its customers and 
stand firmly upon its rights. Instances 
where this has been done were cited. The 
cases of the Interstate Independent Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Aurora, and 
the Decatur and Chicago cases were given 
as illustrations of this principle where 
the protection of the interests of the In- 
dependent companies, the subscribers and 
users of the service were the factors. 

The United States depends on laws 
relative to competition to regulate com- 
panies. The Illinois Supreme Court laid 
down the policy of competition in the 
Dunbar case relative to the ownership of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
The Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
laid down the doctrine of a_ regulated 
monopoly policy. There are thus two 
policies in Illinois. 

The doctrine of regulated monopoly, 
the speaker stated, is wrong, except 
where there is only one. His idea is that 
of regulated competition. The decision 
of the commission is against it, however. 
Competition made the telephone business 
and we would not have had the telephone 
systems of today except for competition. 

Another department with which the 
telephone companies have to deal is the 
United States Department of Justice and 
they also may have to appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Summed up, the bodies before which 
utilities may have to appear, are: Courts, 
the utilities commissions, including the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Department of Justice and possibly the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


MEETING REGULATING BopieEs. 


All of these must be met on a firm and 
fair basis. The companies must go be- 
fore various bodies, seeking to do equity, 
to obtain equity, and with clean hands. 

Touching upon the subject of physical 
connection, the speaker stated that inter- 
connection between lines is wanted by 
the public, but it does not want to pay 
for it. 

People must be educated so that after 
obtaining good rates and service they” 
must not rise up and say they will throw 
out the Independent company whiclt gave 
them the service and rates. 

Business men of cities and towns can 
appreciate that a telephone company can- 
not do business for nothing. A _ heart 
to heart talk with these men will gain a 
friend and supporter in nine cases out 
of ten. Hence to seek equity and give 
equity, “come with clean hands and come 
clean in order to get what is wanted. We 
cannot afford not to be fair, frank and 
reasonable.” 
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Mr. Campbell’s address was listened to 
attentively and great interest was shown 
in his remarks. Upon the conclusion of 
the address the session adjourned. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET. 


With an attendance of over 250, the 
annual banquet which was held Thursday 
evening, was declared to be the best in 
the memory of those present. During the 
serving of various courses entertainment 
was furnished by artists from one of the 
local vaudeville theaters. After the serv- 
ing of the last course President Glandon 
rapped for order and introduced Manford 
Savage, of Champaign, as toastmaster. 

The first speaker was Bruce A. Camp- 
bell, of St. Louis, Mo., who told how the 
Independent companies have brought the 
telephone close to the people. ‘“Independ- 
ent telephony in Illinois,” said Mr. Camp- 
bell, “is here to stay and to operate for 
the benefit of the people.” 

E. B. Fisher, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
U. S. Independent Telephone 
tion, reminisced as to his first experiences 
with the telephone and its introduction 
in Grand Rapids. : 

C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, was the next 
speaker and livened up the meeting by 
his many puns on the names of the men 
gathered around the speakers’ table. “The 
operator,” said Mr. Cheadle, “is in close 
touch with the business and social life 
and is the mirror which reflects com- 
munity life.” Mr. Cheadle closed his ad- 
dress with a tribute to the operators and 
those working with them in the operators’ 
schools. 


Associa- 


Stanley Farwell, service engineer of the 
Ilinois Public Utilities Commission, told 
of the work of the commission and read 
an amusing letter as a sample of some 
of the complaints the commission receives. 

“Women’s Place in the Telephone 
World,” was the topic upon which Mrs. 
E. J. Huff, of Virginia City, acquitted 
herself in a most pleasing manner. 
Manford Savage, at the close of Mrs. 
Huff’s address, referred to his former 
pupil of his school-teaching days, with 
considerable pride. 

The remarks of Senator O. F. Berry, 
of Carthage, aroused considerable amuse- 
ment, especially as he humorously took 
upon himself the credit for the entire 
“convention and all the work in connec- 
tion with it. 

Immediately after the banquet the floor 
was cleared and dancing was indulged in 
by the operators, wire chiefs, salesmen, 
managers and their wives and all had a 
most delightful time. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


Upon opening the Friday morning ses- 
sion, President Glandon called for the 
report of the resolutions committee which 
was presented by Manford Savage. Fol- 
lowing are the resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted: 
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“Resolved, that we recognize as su- 
preme the right of the public to have ade- 
quate and efficient telephone service at 
fair prices; and to the end that it may 
obtain and enjoy such right in the largest 
measure possible. We earnestly recom- 
mend the compulsory physical connection 
of long distance telephone lines by law un- 
der such proper governmental regulation 
and control as shall adequately safeguard 
and protect the interests of all telephone 
companies affected. 

Resolved further, that we earnestly 
commend the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission of Illinois for the broad, liberal 
and just general policy adopted and fol- 
lowed by it insofar as the same applies 
to the telephone business. We believe 
that the adoption and carrying out of 
such policies are well calculated to secure 
tc the public adequate and efficient serv- 
ice, protect it against extortion and dis- 
crimination and to assure to the tele- 
phone company safety for its investment 
and a fair recompense to the holders of 
its securities. ; 

Resolved further, that this association 
appoint a permanent standing committee 
ot five persons to be known as a ‘Legis- 
lative Committee, whose duty it shall 
be to confer and co-operate with such 
legislative and other governmental bodies 
and agencies as it shall deem proper in 
obtaining such amendments to and modi- 
fications of the present public utilities 
law as the same relates to the telephone 
business, or the administration thereof or 
practices thereunder, as such committee 
shall deem desirable or necessary to more 
effectually attain the ends for which such 
law was enacted and to most securely pro- 
tect the rights and interests of all tele- 
phone companies thereunder. 


A Facts’ 


“Your committee believe that one of 
the great needs of the present in the 
telephone business is the dissemination 
and distribution of the necessary facts 
and information relative to the business 
in which we are engaged. We therefore 
recommend that some provision be made 
by the association whereby all pertinent 
facts and information may not only be 
distributed through the magazines and 
papers immediately connected with the 
business of telephony, but that such in- 
formation be distributed and dissemin- 
ated through circulars, local newspapers 
and lectures on the Chautauqua platform 
so they may reach the public generally. 


Bureau ADVOCATED. 


And we further recommend that the 
national association establish a bureau of 
information accessible to all telephone 
men, wherein shall be compiled all facts 
relating to the telephone business of the 
country.” 

Resolutions were also passed extend- 
ing the appreciation of the association to 
those assisting in the conduction of the 
operators’ schools, the wire chiefs’ con- 
ferences and to T. C. Ainsworth, chair- 
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man of the entertainment committee for 
his success in providing entertainmeni at 
the annual banquet. 


CHANGE IN By-Laws. 


Mr. Savage then read a resolution rel- 
ative to a change in the by-laws as effect- 
ing the board of directors. This resolu- 
tion, which is as follows, was also unani- 
mously adopted : 

Be It Resolved that article 3 of the by- 
laws be amended so that they shall read 
as follows: 

OFFICERS. 


The officers of this association shall 
consist of a president, vice-president, a 
secretary and treasurer, and a board of 
directors consisting of 17 members. The 
president and secretary of this association 
shall be ex-officio members of the board 
of directors and the remaining 15 mem- 
bers of said board of directors shall be 
elected by the association. All of said 15 
directors shall reside outside of Cook 
county and no two members of such 
board of directors shall reside in the same 
congressional district in Illinois. Six 
members of the board of directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The office of secretary and 
treasurer may be held by one person. 
That the by-laws and constitution shall 
be changed in all its sections so that 
wherever the term “executive committee” 
appears, the term “board of directors” 
shall be substituted. 


President Glandon then announced the 
personnel of the nominating committee, 
as follows: E. S. Sterrett, Henry; B. 
M. Burke, Litchfield; E. O. Baker, Paris; 
E. L. Barber, Aurora; and W. H. Bas- 
sett, O'Fallon. 

Senator Berry, when called upon, made 
a very brief address. He stated that the 
convention was the best meeting the as- 
sociation has ever had and expressed his 
belief that those in attendance had at- 
tained a higher vision of the telephone 
situation. He advanced the suggestion 
that the next convention have three of 
four sessions with the women in attend- 
ance, as the more the employes know 
about the business, the more valuable they 
are. 

Dr. R. E. Hieronymous, community ad- 
visor of the University of Illinois, Clam- 
paign, was then introduced by President 
Glandon to speak on the subject “The 
Telephone and the Community.” [efore 
Dr. Hieronymous commenced, the o)era- 
tors in attendance at the operators’ =chool 
came into the room and all listened with 
great attention to his address. 


Although self interest has been said 
by economists to be at the bottom °! all 
that 


movements, Dr. Hieronymous state: 
this is not so in the larger sense. “No 
business can exist in a community w thout 
relation to it, as it is related t» the 
community in many ramifications. 
telephone is exposed in many ang'<s 
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the public, more than any other thing.” 
After an analysis of the word “Independ- 
ent,’ Dr. Hieronymous stated that the 
word “Interdependent” is coming into use. 
It points the way for coming into such a 
mutual understanding as will give each 
industry its rightful place. 

The question of fairness is supreme. 
That self interest is the only thing that 
moves man, Dr. Hieronymous does not 
believe, but unless there is something in 
human life which fundamentally binds 
us together, we cannot get anywhere. 

Fortune has bound us together by such 
ties of sympathy and benevolence that 
their doing anywhere opens up every- 
where springs of joy. The doing of this 
is just as much the right and place of 
business as individuals. The places of the 
banker, merchant and others as com- 
munity factors were pointed out to show 
their actual work to the community. 


TELEPHONY 





Business itself as a business will not 
tie the people together. The single thing 
that all people in a single city have is the 
welfare of the community itself. The 
public health was cited as an illustration 
of this. The living conditions which go 
to make a desirable place to live is one of 
the things which will unite all interests. 
Outlining the object of his work with 
the University of Illinois as “A Better 
Community” movement, Dr. Hieronymous 
told how invitations have been extended 
to over 200 state-wide organizations to 
appoint representatives to co-operate for 
the general good. At a conference held 
at the University of Illinois, at Cham- 
paign, last year, there were from 1,000 
to 1,200 persons registered. In closing 
Dr. Hieronymous extended an _ invita- 
tion to the Illinois association to send a 
representative to the next conference. 
President Glandon in commenting upon 
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Dr. Hieronymous’ address, stated that it 
summed up and bound together all the 
previous addresses at the convention, all 
of which appealed to the higher feelings. 

C. B. Cheadle expressed his endorse- 
ment of the interdependence of the tele- 
phone company upon the community in- 
terest. He moved that the chair appoint 
a representative to the general A. B. C. 
conference. The motion was unanimous- 
ly carried. 

Secretary Baker then presented sep- 
arate reports as secretary and treasurer 
and both were accepted. 

Invitations for holding the next con- 
vention were received from Champaign 
and Peoria. The nominating committee 
presented its report and the officers and 
directors were unanimously elected as 
previously stated. The convention then 
adjourned. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: U.S. Association, Chicago, Dec. 5-8; Kansas, Topeka, Dec. 19-21; 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Jan. 10-12; South Dakota, Aberdeen, Jan. 16, 17 and 18; Min- 
nesota,St. Paul, Jan. 23-25; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, Feb. 19-20; Texas, Dallas, Feb. 22-23; Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15. 


Kellogg Exhibit at Illinois Conven- 
tion Last Week. 


The Kellogg exhibit at the convention 
of the Illinois Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, held last week at Springfield, 
was unusually attractive. The advantages 
of the well-known instantaneous recall 
switchboard and also the.new low key- 
shelf magneto switchboards were demon- 
strated to many interested visitors. 

During the noon hour a large number 
of operators could be found gathered 
around and examining the Kellogg in- 
Stantaneous recall switchboard. 

The demonstration of the No. 1 direct 
current electric light converter, which 
Was out recently placed on the market 
by the Kellogg company, attracted consid- 
erabl« attention. This converter is used 
for ;ower ringing by direct connection 


with on electric light circuit. 

Tho Kellogg new low keyshelf P. B. 
X. end cordless P. B. X. switchboards, 
the iniversal switchboard, and also a 
large quantity of miscellaneous apparatus 


were also on display. 
The miniature switchboard used for 
demonstration purposes in the operators’ 


schoo's which were held during the con- 
venti i, were furnished especially for 
this purpose by the Kellogg company. 

A. J. Carter, sales manager; J. B. Haley 


C. M. Bowling and F. L. Eldridge, sales 


representatives, of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., were in attendance. 


Mammouth Protector to Be Ex- 


hibited at Convention. 

What is said to be the largest central 
office telephone protector in the worlé 
will be exhibited at the annual convention 
ot the: United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association in Chicago next month. 
This protector will be on exhibition in 
the room of the Frank B. Cook Co., 
where it is expected to arouse consider- 
able comment. 

The world’s largest protector is built 
on the lines of the new Cook No. 60 
central office protector which was an- 
nounced a few months ago by the Frank 
B. Cook Co. The difference is that 
whereas the regular model is only six 
ins. in length, the world’s biggest pro- 
tector is five ft. long. 

When in Chicago at the convention 
it is suggested that our readers plan to 
devote some time to examining this pro- 
tector, not only because of its size, but 
because it shows the action of one of 
the new devices in the art of telephone 
protection. 


Telephone Man Enters Consulting 
Engineering Field. 

A. S. Hillhouse has opened offices at 

412 Huntington Bank Building, Columbus, 

Ohio, as consulting telephone engineer, 


making appraisals, reports, rate’ investiga- 
tions, plans and estimates. He will also 
make a specialty of investigating operat- 
ing organizations for the purpose of 
eliminating unnecessary expenses and in- 
stalling modern and economical methods 
cf operation. 

Mr. Hillhouse has had 30 years’ ex- 
perience in telephone work, 15 years with 
the Bell company, 12 years with Inde- 
pendent companies and three years in the 
telephone department of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission. 

From 1886 to 1897 he was with the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. as trouble- 
man, lineman, wire chief, manager and 
special agent, covering practically all of 
the upper Michigan peninsula, and for a 
short time with the commercial depart- 
ment of the company in lower Michigan. 

In September, 1897, Mr. Hillhouse en- 
tered the employ of the Central Union 
Telephone Co., at Chicago, in the right- 
of-way department. In the fall of that 
year he was transferred to Washington 
Court House, Ohio, as manager of the 
Central Union plant. In 1899 he was 
made assistant state foreman of con- 
struction at Columbus, and in 1900 was 
sent to Champaign, Ill, as _ district 
manager. 

Resigning in 1901, Mr. Hillhouse en- 
tered the employ of the Federal Tele- 
phone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, as general 
manager of Stark county telephone com- 
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panies at Canton and Alliance, Ohio. He 
finished the construction of this property 
and operated it until 1906, when he was 
promoted to Cleveland, Ohio, as manager 
of exchanges for the United States Tele- 
phone Co., consisting of eight companies 
with 40 exchanges, under C. Y. McVey. 
A year later, in addition to the position 











A. S. Hillhouse. 


he was then filling, Mr. Hillhouse was 
made assistant general manager of Cuya- 
hoga Telephone Co., and agent of the 
Electric Building. 

He resigned these positions in 1909 and 
went to Austin, Texas, to take charge of 
several telephone properties for a group 
of Ohio capitalists. Returning north in 
the fall of 1909, he again entered the em- 
ploy of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
at Columbus, in the commercial depart- 
ment. He later resigned and re-entered 
the employ of the Cuyahoga Telephone 
Co., of Cleveland, as assistant general 
manager. Resigning from that office on 
January 1, 1914, he entered the employ 
ot the Ohio Public Utilities Commission as 
assistant telephone expert. On April 1, 
1916, he resigned to become commercial 
superintendent of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Telephone Co. 

Having been through every department 
of telephone work, including operating a 
switchboard, Mr. Hillhouse is well quali- 
fied to act in an advisory capacity to op- 
erating telephone companies. 


Paragraphs. 

TEMPLETON, KENLY & Co., Lrp., 1020 
South Central avenue, Chicago, have is- 
sued a new eight-page pamphlet descrip- 
tive of the No. 318 Simplex pole jack, de- 
signed especially for pulling, straighten- 
ing and reinforcing telephone, trolley and 


lighting poles. The circular contains re- 
productions of letters received from a 
number of telephone companies that have 
used the Simplex jack and found that it 
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does what its manufacturers claim. Cop- 
ies of this pamphlet will be sent to inter- 
ested parties upon request. 

Tur AMERICAN E tectric Co., State 
and 64th streets, Chicago, is sending out 
tc its patrons price revisions applying to 
catalog No. 50. 


Youngstown Telephones More 
than Doubled in Ten Months. 


When the Ohio State Telephone Co.’s 
exchange in Youngstown, Ohio, was cut 
over from manual to automatic operation 
it January of this year, a total of 3,500 
telephones had been ordered for service 
there. 

Early this month—less than ten months 
later—the number installed or on order 
has grown to 8,125, an increase of over 
132 per cent., or an average of 462 sta- 
tions per month. 

An even greater increase has been made 
in the central office equipment, which has 
grown 185 per cent. in the same time, 
showing that while the Ohio State com- 
pany is in a position to offer its patrons 
either individual or party-line service, the 
higher grade of service is increasing as 
fast as, or faster than, the cheaper. 


New Kellogg Bulletin on Common 
Battery Telephones. 


A new bulletin on common battery tele- 
phones has just been issued by the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. The 
front cover contains a very at- 
tractive reproduction of the stand- 
ard Kellogg desk stand, illustrating 
both front and rear views. The bul- 
letin is printed on the best grade of 
enameled paper, which shows all the 
cuts to the best advantage. 

The bulletin contains detailed 
description and illustrations of the 
company’s common battery induc- 
tion coil—condenser type telephones, 
which are said to produce a won- 
derful talking circuit. These tele- 
phones, it is stated, have been tested 
again and again in actual service 
and are now used exclusively by 
many large Independent exchanges. 

A cross section view of the No. 
97 desk stand is illustrated which 
clearly shows the many points of 
superiority in design and, construc- 
tion. 

The Kellogg common battery desk 
stand boxes are _ interchangeable. 
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Monarch Exhibit at Illinois State 
Telephone Convention. 


A very complete and attractive exhibit 
was shown at the convention of the I'li- 
nois Independent Telephone Association, 
held last week at Springfield, by the 
Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. of Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. Two complete  switch- 
boards were temporarily installed to 
demonstrate their satisfactory operation. 
One of these, a lamp signal, convertible 
type board, showed that the Monarch 
company is prepared to furnish universal 
switchboards for those exchanges where 
there is some demand for common bat- 
tery service and where it is not desired 
to make the complete change. 

This same switchboard also showed 
the Monarch standard common battery 
equipment. 

The other board was one of the popu- 
lar desk style, two-position, magneto 
switchboards, built by the Monarch com- 
pany, and like those now installed in hun- 
dreds of exchanges throughout the coun- 
try. This desk style board is built in 
one and two-position sizes and may be 
arranged for either 120, 160, 200, 240 or 
320 lines’ ultimate capacity. 

In addition to the switchboards, a com- 
plete display of telephones for every 
kind of service, and a variety of parts 
and pieces, illustrating the design and 
high grade workmanship, were shown. 


The Monarch exhibit room had many 




















They can be used with a straight 
line, biased, Ist 2nd, 3rd or 4th party 
ringer. This feature makes these sets 
very desirable as they are money savers 
when changes are wanted. 

This bulletin should be in the hands 
of every telephone man who is inter- 
ested in the improvement of modern tel- 
ephone equipment.~ The Kellogg com- 
pany will gladly forward a copy upon 
request. 


Cover of New Common Battery Bulletin. 


visitors and the interest manifested 
proved again that operating men are al- 
ways interested in a standardized line of 
equipment which is well designed and 
carefully manufactured. 

Lyman Q. Trumbull. sales manager, and 
Geo. O. Wilson, state representative, at- 
tended the convention in the interes! of 
the Monarch company. 





